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Test  Size  and  Power  for  a  Case-Control  Study  Using  Internal  Pilot  Study  Data 
Thesis  directed  by  Associate  Professor  Anna  E.  Baron. 

Marlar  and  Welsh  (2001)  proposed  a  prospective  ascertainment  strategy  for  a 
case-control  study  of  deep  venous  thrombosis  with  a  binary  exposure.  This  study 
design  relied  on  prevalence  estimates  of  certain  genetic  polymorphisms  from  previous 
studies  using  different  populations.  They  planned  on  collecting  a  portion  of  the  data  to 
use  as  an  internal  pilot  in  order  to  better  estimate  these  prevalences  using  their 
population  of  interest.  The  internal  pilot  data  were  used  to  estimate  the  population 
prevalences  and  recalculate  the  required  sample  size.  All  the  data,  including  the 
internal  pilot  data,  were  used  in  the  final  analysis.  They  used  a  X2  to  analyze  the 
resulting  2x2  table.  We  have  been  unable  to  find  a  paper  in  which  the  authors 
considered  power  and  sample  size  for  a  case-control  study  with  an  internal  pilot  study. 

We  solved  the  problem  substantially.  We  find  the  distribution  of  the  test 
statistic  for  an  internal  pilot  study  design  by  enumerating  every  2  x  2  table.  This  design 
induces  a  dependence  of  the  test  statistic  on  the  internal  pilot  data.  We  prove  a  general 
theorem  about  power  for  categorical  tests.  We  derive  the  exact  small  sample  power  and 
test  size  for  the  conditional  test,  which  conditions  on  both  margins.  We  derive  the 
exact  small  sample  power  and  test  size  for  the  unconditional  test,  which  conditions  on 
only  the  number  of  cases  and  controls.  We  describe  and,  when  necessary,  provide 
methods  to  control  the  inflation  in  the  Type  I  error  rate  caused  by  using  an  internal 
pilot.  For  the  conditional  test  in  small  samples,  we  get  the  benefit  of  a  better  design 
without  paying  a  penalty  in  terms  of  Type  I  error  rate  inflation  above  the  nominal. 
However,  this  is  not  true  for  the  unconditional  test  in  which  the  Type  I  error  rate  is 
inflated  even  in  small  samples.  An  example  is  provided  using  data  from  the  deep 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


1.1  Problem 

In  many  situations,  investigators  are  unsure  of  their  parameter  estimates  at  the 
beginning  of  a  study.  These  parameter  estimates,  such  as  for  the  variance  or  proportion, 
are  used  to  calculate  the  required  sample  size  to  ensure  a  meaningful  study.  It  is 
extremely  important  to  have  the  correct  sample  size  as  they  do  not  want  to  have  either 
an  over-powered  or  under-powered  study.  The  investigators  may  have  parameter 
estimates  from  a  different  population  or  similar  factors,  but  they  are  concerned  about 
using  these  estimates  since  they  are  clearly  incorrect  and  will  lead  to  an  incorrect 
sample  size. 

What  should  the  investigators  do  at  this  point?  One  option  would  be  to  consider 
a  pilot  study.  The  investigators  could  then  get  estimates  based  on  the  specific 
population  or  factors  of  interest.  An  external  pilot  study  is  a  very  common  procedure 
that  has  been  used  for  many  years.  A  recent  advance  in  the  literature  has  been  the  use 
of  an  internal  pilot  study.  The  main  difference  between  the  two  is  that  in  an  external 
pilot  study,  the  data  is  discarded  after  the  parameters  of  interest  have  been  estimated 
and  this  is  not  the  case  with  an  internal  pilot  study.  In  an  internal  pilot  study,  the  pilot 
data  is  used  as  part  of  the  final  analysis.  The  advantages  to  using  an  internal  pilot  study 
are  that  even  with  a  relatively  large  internal  pilot  study  sample  size,  the  investigators  are 
not  as  concerned  with  the  time  and  cost,  since  the  data  will  not  be  discarded. 

The  problem,  however,  is  that  there  is  now  a  dependence  of  the  final  data,  and 
hence  final  test  statistic,  on  the  internal  pilot  study  data.  The  problem  has  been  resolved 
in  the  continuous  normal  case,  but  not  in  the  small  sample  binary  case,  which  is  the 
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focus  of  this  thesis.  Although  the  normal  solutions  apply  even  for  binary  outcomes  as 
long  as  the  sample  size  is  large  enough,  we  focus  mainly  on  the  small  sample  case  and 
cannot  apply  these  normal  solutions.  This  thesis  answers  this  problem  -  how  do  we 
account  for  this  dependence  of  the  final  data  on  the  internal  pilot  study  data? 

Specifically,  we  will  be  examining  data  from  an  observational  study  with  a 
binary  outcome  and  exposure.  The  goal  will  be  to  calculate  the  sample  size  and  power 
for  an  observational  study  with  an  internal  pilot.  The  data  will  be  used  to  re-estimate 
the  required  final  sample  size.  The  question  of  interest  is  "Do  cases  have  more 
deleterious  genetic  polymorphisms  than  the  control  group?"  The  null  hypothesis  to  be 
tested  is  that  there  is  an  equal  proportion  of  cases  and  controls  with  deleterious  genetic 
polymorphisms.  In  the  process  of  re-estimation,  the  test  size  for  the  final  analysis  will 
be  inflated  (Birkett  and  Day,  1994;  Browne,  1995;  Coffey  and  Muller,  1999  and  2001; 
Day,  2000;  Denne,  2001;  Gould,  2001;  Herson  and  Wittes,  1993;  Jennison  and 
Turnbull,  Chapter  14, 2000;  Wittes  and  Brittain,  1990;  Wittes  et  al.,  1999;  Zucker  et 
al.,  1999).  If  the  inflation  goes  above  the  nominal,  we  need  to  compensate  for  the 
inflation  of  the  test  size  caused  from  peeking  at  the  data.  This  requires  us  to  know 
something  about  the  distribution  of  the  test  statistic  based  on  the  interim  sample  size 
recalculation.  No  current  theory  exists,  so  we  develop  it  in  this  thesis. 

1.1.1  Motivation 

This  project  is  motivated  by  the  case-control  study  "Epidemiology  of  genetic 
and  acquired  risk  factors  for  venous  thrombosis"  (Marlar  and  Welsh,  2001).  Venous 
thromboembolism  is  a  very  common  medical  problem  with  high  morbidity  and  a 
significant  mortality.  Venous  thromboembolism  is  an  obstruction  in  a  vein  caused  by  a 
dislodged  thrombus  or  clot.  If  a  person  with  high  risk  of  venous  thromboembolism  is 
identified,  the  complications  (such  as  death)  of  this  disease  or  condition  can  be 
minimized.  Risk  factors  for  venous  thromboembolism  are  incompletely  understood 
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although  both  genetic  and  acquired  factors  are  involved.  Due  to  the  multifactorial 
nature  of  venous  thromboembolism  (Marlar,  2001),  these  risk  factors  undoubtedly 
interact  to  cause  venous  thromboembolism  for  a  specific  person.  Identified  high  risk 
acquired  risk  factors  for  venous  thromboembolism  include  surgery,  trauma,  immobility, 

antiphospholipid  antibodies,  and  malignancy. 

Recently,  several  single  gene  polymorphisms  have  been  described  which 
themselves  increase  risk  for  venous  thromboembolism.  The  impact  of  inheriting  two  or 
more  prothombotic  genetic  polymorphisms  on  the  development  of  venous 
thromboembolism  is  not  well  understood  although  it  does  appear  that  a  person’s  risk  of 
venous  thromboembolism  is  significantly  increased  with  the  inheritance  of  more  than 
one  of  these  genetic  polymorphisms.  In  addition,  the  impact  of  several  of  these 
inherited  risk  factors  in  combination  with  high  risk  acquired  conditions,  such  as 
surgery,  has  not  been  studied. 

Certain  genetic  polymorphisms  have  been  found  to  increase  the  risk  of  venous 
thromboembolism  both  for  those  with  and  without  (identifiable)  acquired  risk 
conditions.  Marlar  and  Welsh  (2001)  are  trying  to  determine  whether  the  inheritance  of 
any  of  the  following  polymorphisms  is  associated  with  a  higher  risk  of  venous 
thromboembolism:  factor  V  Leiden,  homocysteine-MTHFR,  prothrombin-20210, 
PLA2,  the  ACE  D/I  deletion  insertion  polymorphism,  and  factor  VIII  levels. 

The  study  is  planned  for  a  ratio  of  cases  to  controls  of  one  to  two.  Cases  and 
controls  are  matched  on  gender  and  age  (+/-  5  years).  The  original  sample  size  planned 
is  900  subjects,  300  cases  and  600  controls.  The  study  is  currently  more  than  half  way 
through  recruitment:  there  are  approximately  345  controls  and  1 86  cases.  The  design 
results  in  a  minimally  detectable  odds  ratio  of  1.7  -  3.6,  depending  on  the  prevalence  of 
the  polymorphism,  at  a  power  of  90%.  From  the  literature,  the  prevalence  of  the 
polymorphisms  of  interest  ranged  from  as  high  as  10%  to  as  low  as  1%.  The  minimally 
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detectable  odds  ratio  for  this  project  is  based  on  assumptions  for  a  study  without  an 
internal  pilot  and  may  need  adjustment  if  an  internal  pilot  is  used.  The  advantage  of  an 
internal  pilot  is  that  estimates  are  based  on  the  population  being  studied.  Since  many  of 
the  venous  thromboembolism  information  is  from  Northern  European  populations,  this 
may  give  an  over  or  underestimate  for  the  genetically  more  heterogeneous  United  States 
population. 

1.1.2  Study  Design 

Before  we  can  solve  the  problem,  let  us  carefully  describe  the  process  by  which 
the  internal  pilot  study  is  performed.  The  first  step  is  to  estimate  the  initial  sample  size. 
The  initial  sample  size  is  based  on  a  minimally  detectable  difference  (or  odds  ratio)  and 
target  power.  Currently,  we  are  using  the  sample  size  equation  proposed  by  Rosner 
(1995)  for  comparing  two  binomial  proportions.  We  realize  that  this  equation  is 
inappropriate  to  use  in  small  samples  because  it  is  based  on  the  asymptotic  distribution 
of  the  difference  in  two  proportions.  However,  we  plan  on  using  it  at  this  point  as  a 
means  to  simplify  the  problem  and  address  the  main  concern  of  accounting  for  the 
dependence  of  the  final  data  on  the  internal  pilot  study  data.  The  exact  sample  size 
formula  will  be  provided  in  §  2.2. 6  and  §  3.2. 6;  but  first,  we  must  develop  some 
notation  and  derive  the  distribution  of  the  final  sample  size  and  hence  the  final  test 
statistic.  Note  the  maximum  sample  size  might  be  dictated  by  either  time,  money,  or 
population  size.  Additionally,  we  have  assumed  a  ratio  of  cases  to  controls  of  one  to 
two. 

Once  the  initial  sample  size  has  been  calculated,  a  percentage  of  it,  such  as  50%, 
is  used  as  the  internal  pilot  study.  What  this  means  is  that  50%  of  the  initial  sample 
size  is  collected  as  the  internal  pilot  study;  for  example  if  the  initial  sample  size  is  60, 
then  the  internal  pilot  study  sample  size  would  be  30  (10  cases  and  20  controls).  Once 
the  internal  pilot  study  data  have  been  collected,  we  can  then  re-estimate  the  parameters 
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of  interest,  in  this  case,  the  proportion  of  cases  and  controls  with  the  genetic 
polymorphism  of  interest.  These  new  parameter  estimates  are  then  used  to  re-estimate 
the  final  sample  size  based  on  the  re-estimated  difference  in  proportions  and  target 
power.  Once  again,  we  are  using  the  sample  size  equation  proposed  by  Rosner  (1995) 
for  simplicity.  If  the  re-estimated  final  sample  size,  for  example,  is  90,  then  we  would 
need  to  collect  an  additional  sample  of  size  60,  or  20  cases  and  40  controls.  Since  we 
are  interested  in  small  samples,  we  are  limiting  the  re-estimated  final  sample  size  to 
twice  that  initially  estimated.  Depending  on  what  the  investigators  are  interested  in,  the 
sample  size  calculation  could  change.  In  this  case,  we  are  looking  specifically  at  the 
difference  of  proportions;  however,  the  odds  ratio  or  the  ratio  of  proportions  might  also 
be  of  interest.  The  sample  size  and  sample  size  re-estimation  procedures  would  change 
accordingly. 

Once  the  additional  samples  have  been  collected,  the  analysis  is  performed  on 
all  of  the  data.  What  that  means  is  that  we  combine  the  internal  pilot  study  data  with 
the  additional  samples  and  then  perform  the  data  analysis  on  the  combined  data  as  if  it 
were  a  single  data  set.  However,  we  must  develop  a  methodology  to  account  for  the 
dependence  of  the  additional  sample  size  on  the  internal  pilot  study  data. 

1.1.3  Specific  Aims 

The  goal  of  this  dissertation  is  to  accurately  calculate  sample  size  and  power  for 
a  binary  outcome  case-control  study  with  an  internal  pilot.  Initial  sample  size  estimates 
for  the  motivating  study  are  based  on  the  prevalence  of  certain  genetic  polymorphisms 
from  previous  studies  and  possibly  other  populations  of  interest.  The  population  that 
Marlar  and  Welsh  (2001)  are  investigating  are  patients  at  the  Veteran's  Administration 
and  University  Hospitals.  The  prevalence  of  the  genetic  polymorphisms  of  interest  may 
not  be  the  same  as  those  from  the  previous  studies  on  which  the  initial  sample  sizes  are 
based. 
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For  this  thesis,  we  develop  two  different  inferential  approaches.  Both 
approaches  use  an  internal  pilot  to  re-estimate  the  parameters  of  interest  in  order  to 
recalculate  the  necessary  sample  size  to  ensure  an  adequately  powered  study.  The  first 
approach,  Chapter  II,  is  the  exact  conditional  one  and  the  second  approach.  Chapter  III, 
is  the  exact  unconditional  one.  Conceptually,  the  main  difference  is  that  the  conditional 
approach  conditions  not  only  on  the  sample  size  but  also  on  the  number  of  cases  and 
controls  with  the  genetic  polymorphism  of  interest  and  the  unconditional  approach  only 
conditions  on  the  sample  size.  We  examine  test  size  inflation  using  these  two 
approaches  after  including  an  internal  pilot  study.  We  also  provide  a  method  or 
procedure  to  account  for  the  test  size  inflation  caused  by  using  an  internal  pilot  study. 
Finally,  we  provide  a  simple  example  from  Marlar  and  Welsh  (2001)  in  Chapter  IV  and 
possible  extensions  and  enhancements  to  this  thesis  in  Chapter  V. 

1.1.4  Settings  and  Assumptions 

We  have  several  settings  and  simplifying  assumptions.  First,  the  outcome  of 
interest  (disease  or  no  disease)  and  predictor  (genetic  polymorphism  or  not)  are  both 
binary  categorical  variables.  The  population  parameters  of  interest  will  be  varied  across 
a  range  to  examine  the  behavior  of  these  methods  at  different  values.  We  are  using  the 
internal  pilot  study  to  re-estimate  these  parameters  of  interest  for  the  sample  size 
recalculation.  We  have  assumed  no  confounders  or  interactions  at  this  point. 

Therefore,  this  simplified  situation  can  be  analyzed  using  a  2  x  2  table.  We  will  be 
focusing  on  the  difference  in  proportions. 

Additionally,  we  placed  some  restrictions  on  the  sample  size.  We  will  never  let 
the  final  sample  size  be  smaller  than  that  initially  estimated  or  larger  than  twice  that 
initially  estimated.  We  believe  these  are  reasonable  limits  to  place  on  the  sample  size. 

Since  we  are  using  an  internal  pilot  study,  we  are  essentially  peeking  at  the  data 
even  though  no  hypothesis  tests  are  carried  out.  Just  as  in  an  analysis  for  sequential 
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designs,  a  penalty  must  be  paid  for  this  peeking.  The  result  of  using  the  revised 
parameter  estimates  from  the  internal  pilot  study  to  inform  the  revised  sample  size 
calculation  is  an  inflated  test  size  with  respect  to  the  discrete  significance  level  and 
possibly  the  nominal  significance  level.  Therefore,  we  need  to  account  for  the  inflated 
test  size  in  determining  the  significance  (based  on  either  the  p- value  or  critical  value)  of 
the  final  test  statistic  applied  to  the  combined  internal  pilot  and  additional  data.  The 
distribution  of  the  final  test  statistic  is  complicated  by  the  dependence  of  the  additional 
sample  size  on  the  observed  internal  pilot  study. 

1.2  Literature  Review 

We  have  been  unable  to  find  a  paper  in  which  the  authors  considered  power  and 
sample  size  for  a  case-control  study  with  an  internal  pilot  study.  Papers,  however,  have 
been  written  on  power  and  sample  size  for  the  continuous  dependent  variable  case  with 
an  internal  pilot  study  and  also  power  and  sample  size  for  categorical  data  without  an 
internal  pilot  study.  These  papers  form  the  background  and  inspiration  for  this  work. 
We  give  a  short  review  of  the  minor  topics,  followed  by  a  longer  description  of  the 
underpinnings  of  this  work. 

Next,  we  will  discuss  some  issues  relevant  to  sample  size  re-estimation  and 
internal  pilot  studies. 

1.2.1  Tests  for  the  2x2  Tables 

There  are  several  different  classes  of  tests  for  2  x  2  tables.  In  the  next  few  sections, 
we  will  carefully  review  the  differences  between  these  tests. 

1.2. 1. 1  Asymptotic  versus  Exact 

In  our  motivating  example  (Marlar  and  Welsh,  2001),  there  is  a  binary  outcome 
and  a  binary  exposure.  As  part  of  our  assumptions,  we  will  focus  on  the  difference  in 
proportions  of  the  exposure  between  the  two  outcome  groups.  Part  of  the  reason  for 
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this  is  that  the  parameter  estimates  of  the  proportion  of  cases  and  controls  with  the 
genetic  polymorphism  are  of  interest. 

Yates  (1984)  and  Little  (1989)  provide  background  information  on  comparing 
two  binomial  proportions  or  testing  the  significance  for  2  x  2  contingency  tables.  Both 
of  these  authors  examine  Fisher's  exact,  Pearson's  x2,  and  Yates's  continuity-corrected 
X2  tests.  Asymptotically,  these  three  methods  are  equivalent.  In  small  to  moderate 
samples  Fisher's  exact  and  Yates's  continuity-corrected  x2  tests  are  more  conservative 
than  Pearson's  x2  test.  By  more  conservative,  we  mean  that  the  p-values  for  the  Fisher's 
exact  and  Yates's  continuity-corrected  x2  tests  are  larger  than  the  corresponding 
Pearson's  x2  test. 

Satten  and  Kupper  (1990)  and  Greenland  (1988),  however,  suggest  using 
interval  estimation  for  significance  testing  which  they  state  is  more  appropriate  in  the 
epidemiological  literature.  Consequently,  they  also  suggest  using  interval  estimation 
for  their  sample  size  requirements.  Satten  and  Kupper  suggest  the  use  of  the  odds  ratio 
while  Greenland  works  more  generally  with  2x2  contingency  tables.  He  uses 
confidence  intervals  that  are  equivalent  to  or  based  on  significance  testing. 

1.2. 1.2  Conditional  versus  Unconditional  Hypothesis  Tests 

With  case-control  data  the  standard  methods  are  based  on  conditional  inference. 
We  could,  however,  use  either  conditional  or  unconditional  inference.  The  conditional 
approach  assumes  both  sets  of  marginals  are  fixed  as  in  Fisher's  exact  test  with  the 
inference  also  based  on  fixing  both  margins.  The  unconditional  approach,  however, 
fixes  only  one  margin,  the  number  of  cases  and  controls  which  also  dramatically 
changes  the  inference.  The  unconditional  inference  applies  to  all  possible  numbers  of 
cases  and  controls  with  the  genetic  polymorphism  of  interest.  The  conditional  inference 
fixes  the  number  of  cases  and  controls  with  die  genetic  polymorphism  of  interest.  The 
unconditional  approach  was  suggested  by  Barnard  (1947). 
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There  has  been  quite  a  bit  of  debate  about  whether  to  use  a  conditional  or 
unconditional  test.  Even  Barnard  (1949),  the  father  of  the  unconditional  test,  later 

|  turned  against  it.  Little  (1989)  states  that  "Yates  and  others  (1984)  argued  that  both 
[margins]  should  be  held  fixed  for  inference,  even  though  only  one  margin  is  fixed  by 
the  product-binomial  sampling  design."  Little  also  states  that  using  the  conditional 
approach  (that  is  conditioning  on  both  margins)  "makes  the  test  more  conservative" 

I  than  the  unconditional  approach  because  there  are  more  tables  possible  with  the 

1 

|  unconditional  approach. 

|  Little  (1989),  Yates  (1984),  and  others  believe  that  it  is  inappropriate  to  use  the 

unconditional  approach.  Specifically,  Little  suggests  that  if  the  inference  on  the  odds 
ratio  changes  dramatically  from  moving  from  the  conditional  to  the  unconditional 
approach,  then  the  unconditional  approach  is  suspect.  Suissa  and  Shuster  suggest  that 
the  strong  motivation  for  using  the  unconditional  approach  is  "the  ease  of  explanation 
of  the  results."  In  the  next  section,  we  will  review  the  literature  for  an  internal  pilot 
study,  the  analysis  of  which  could  rely  on  either  a  conditional  or  unconditional 
approach. 

1.2.2  Internal  Pilot  Studies 

Appropriate  estimation  of  sample  size  is  key  to  the  success  of  any  clinical  trial. 
In  order  to  estimate  the  sample  size  appropriately,  accurate  estimates  are  required  for 
the  treatment  effect  and  variability.  In  many  cases,  this  is  not  possible  due  to  the  study 
of  new  therapies  and  unfamiliar  diseases.  By  misspecifying  either  the  treatment  effect 
or  variability,  the  sample  size  could  either  be  too  large  or  too  small,  which  results  in 
either  a  non-economical  or  an  under-powered  study.  An  important  aspect  of  an  internal 
pilot  is  the  ability  to  use  data  from  the  current  study  to  help  get  a  better  estimate  of 
these  parameters,  e.g.  the  variance,  and  hence  the  required  sample  size. 
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Case-control  studies  typically  examine  the  possible  relationship  between  an 
exposure  and  disease  (Gordis,  1996).  In  this  situation,  we  are  examining  the  possible 
relationship  between  one  or  more  genetic  polymorphisms  and  venous 
thromboembolism  (Marlar  and  Welsh,  2001).  Subjects  with  venous  thromboembolism 
are  cases  and  those  without  venous  thromboembolism  are  controls.  Although  this  is  an 
observational  study,  the  justification  of  sample  size  is  just  as  important  as  in  a  clinical 
trial.  We  do  not  want  to  miss  an  important  effect  due  to  an  inadequately  sized  study.  In 
this  example,  if  a  genetic  polymorphism  is  associated  with  venous  thromboembolism, 
we  would  expect  the  proportion  of  cases  with  the  genetic  polymorphism  to  be  greater 
than  the  proportion  of  controls  without  the  genetic  polymorphism. 

Internal  pilot  studies  have  been  seen  in  the  clinical  trials  literature  since  1 990. 
The  reason  for  using  pilot  studies  is  the  uncertainty  around  certain  parameter  estimates 
used  in  calculating  the  required  sample  size.  In  this  example,  we  are  uncertain  of  the 
proportion  of  cases  and  controls  with  the  genetic  polymorphism  of  interest  since  initial 
estimates  are  based  on  previous  studies  from  different  populations.  Thus,  the  original 
sample  size  calculation  is  almost  surely  wrong.  One  of  the  advantages  of  using  an 
internal  pilot  study  is  that  we  know  for  certain  that  the  new  estimates  are  from  the 
correct  population.  Another  advantage  of  using  an  internal  pilot  study  versus  an 
external  one  is  that  the  data  collected  as  part  of  the  internal  pilot  study  are  not  lost,  i.e., 
the  data  from  the  internal  pilot  study  are  used  in  the  final  analysis. 

Wittes  and  Brittain  (1990)  define  two  types  of  pilot  studies:  1)  "external"  pilot  - 
"a  study  that  is  structurally  distinct  from  the  main  study"  and  2)  "internal"  pilot  -  a  study 
that  "is  an  integral  part  of  the  main  investigation."  They  argue  that  the  use  of  each  type 
of  pilot  study  depends  on  the  purpose  of  the  study.  For  example,  external  pilot  studies 
should  be  used  to  determine  if  the  process  is  feasible  (i.e.,  the  mechanics  of  the  trial), 
while  internal  pilot  studies  should  be  used  when  the  process  appears  feasible  but  there 
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is  some  uncertainty  associated  with  the  study  parameters.  They  provide  an  example 
involving  a  normally  distributed  outcome  variable  for  ease  of  computation.  The  ideas 
presented  are  equally  applicable  to  other  types  of  outcome  variables,  such  as  binary,  but 
"can  be  more  difficult  or  challenging"  according  to  Wittes  and  Brittain.  Also,  unlike 
external  pilots,  internal  pilots  can  be  large  with  essentially  no  effect  on  study  length  or 
cost.  Wittes  and  Brittain  are  one  of  the  first  to  use  the  term  internal  pilot  study.  In  their 
paper,  they  propose  to  use  a  percentage  of  the  main  trial  as  a  pilot  phase.  This  is  why 
they  used  the  term  "internal"  pilot  study.  The  purpose  for  doing  this  is  to  better 
determine  or  estimate  the  values  of  unknown  parameters,  such  as  the  variance  or  event 
rates.  With  these  new  estimates,  they  propose  to  recalculate  the  required  sample  size  to 
ensure  an  adequately  powered  study.  The  final  analysis  is  based  on  all  of  the  data. 

Wittes  and  Brittain' (1990)  state  that  investigators  "should  have  reliable  prior 
estimates  of  three  classes  of  parameters,  related  to  (1)  the  administration  of  the  study, 
(2)  the  process  of  the  disease  and  (3)  the  effect  of  treatment."  They  view  variables  or 
parameters  related  to  the  "administration  of  the  study"  and  "process  of  the  disease"  as 
candidates  for  either  internal  or  external  pilots.  Parameters  related  to  "the  effect  of 
treatment,"  they  regard  as  appropriate  for  external  pilots  only.  Their  interest  lies  in  the 
parameters  that  relate  to  the  process  of  the  disease. 

Wittes  and  Brittain  provide  an  example  of  a  normally  distributed  outcome 
variable  in  which  the  variance  parameter  is  of  interest.  Before  beginning  a  trial  to 
compare  two  groups  (treatment  and  control),  an  estimate  of  the  variance  is  needed. 
Based  on  this  variance,  a  required  sample  size  can  be  calculated.  For  their  example, 
they  use  half  of  the  originally  calculated  sample  size  for  an  internal  pilot  study  to  re- 
estimate  the  variance  parameter.  Based  on  the  variance  re-estimation,  the  required 
sample  size  is  recalculated.  If  the  recalculated  sample  size  is  less  than  or  equal  to  the 
originally  planned  size,  the  study  is  continued  as  originally  planned.  However,  if  the 
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recalculated  sample  size  is  greater  than  the  originally  planned  size,  the  study  is 
continued  using  the  recalculated  sample  size. 

Wittes  and  Brittain  note  that  the  Type  I  error,  a,  can  be  inflated  by  this 
procedure  with  the  greatest  effect  produced  when  the  re-estimated  variance  is  closest  to 
the  original  variance  estimate.  However,  they  state  that  in  most  practical  situations  this 
inflation  is  only  slight.  The  design  used  by  Wittes  and  Brittain  is  a  variant  of  Stein's 
(1945)  classic  two-stage  procedure.  Stein's  two-stage  procedure  essentially  uses  what 
we  call  the  internal  pilot  to  re-estimate  the  variance  but  does  not  use  these  same 
observations  in  the  final  variance  calculation.  There  are  a  few  significant  differences 
between  what  Wittes  and  Brittain  do  as  compared  with  Stein's  two-stage  procedure. 
Wittes  and  Brittain  do  not  allow  the  sample  size  to  be  smaller  than  the  originally 
estimated  one.  They  also  use  all  the  data  to  re-estimate  the  variance  instead  of  only  the 
data  from  the  first  stage  (pilot)  as  done  by  Stein.  In  conclusion,  Wittes  and  Brittain 
believe  that  internal  pilots  are  very  useful  when  the  variance  is  understated  which  they 
believe  is  typical  of  clinical  trials.  Additionally,  in  cases  such  as  these,  the  effect  on  the 
observed  test  size  is  minimal  and  the  chances  of  having  a  meaningful  study  are  greatly 
increased. 

Wittes  and  Brittain  (1990)  and  Shih  and  Zhao  (1997)  consider  internal  pilot 
studies  for  the  re-estimation  of  sample  size.  These  authors  note  that  using  data  from  an 
internal  pilot  study  to  re-estimate  the  sample  size  has  an  effect  on  test  size.  Coffey  and 
Muller  (1999)  assume  the  initial  parameter  estimates  are  fixed  and  known  and  address 
the  issue  of  using  an  internal  pilot  study  to  re-estimate  the  parameters  of  interest  and 
using  these  to  revise  the  required  sample  size.  Coffey  and  Muller  do  this  in  the  context 
of  the  general  linear  univariate  model  with  the  simplest  case  being  a  /-test.  By  using  an 
internal  pilot  study  to  re-estimate  the  sample  size,  the  test  size  is  inflated  and  this  must 
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i  be  taken  into  account  in  a  subsequent  analysis.  Coffey  and  Muller  are  able  to  account 

i  for  this  test  size  inflation  in  their  analysis. 

) 

i 

Coffey  and  Muller  (1999)  state  that  the  power  of  a  test  depends  on  one  or  more 

j 

I  unknown  nuisance  parameters,  such  as  the  error  variance.  Therefore,  the  required 

I 

:  sample  size  for  a  specified  power  depends  on  this  variance  estimate.  They  provide  five 
j  steps  in  testing  a  hypothesis  for  a  general  linear  univariate  model,  with  Gaussian  errors, 

;  similar  to  that  suggested  by  Wittes  and  Brittain  (1990).  Coffey  and  Muller  describe 
methods  for  computing  exact  test  size  and  power  under  this  general  linear  univariate 
model  scenario. 

In  order  to  estimate  this  variance,  we  could  use  an  educated  guess  or  an  estimate 
from  a  prior  study.  Using  a  prior  study  or  external  pilot  study  for  estimating  the 
variance  has  the  advantage  that  the  observations  used  in  the  variance  estimate  are 
independent  of  those  in  the  planned  analysis.  However,  the  observations  from  the 
external  pilot  study  may  be  very  different  from  those  for  the  planned  analysis.  By  using 
an  estimate  of  the  variance,  randomness  is  introduced  into  the  sample  size  value. 
However,  using  estimates  from  prior  studies  may  lead  to  great  uncertainty  in  the 
variance  estimate  due  to  the  possibly  different  population  under  study  and  the  possibly 
more  homogeneous  population  than  used  in  later  trials.  Therefore,  using  an  internal 
pilot  study  is  very  appealing  since  the  variance  estimate  is  actually  based  on  data  from 
the  current  study. 

Unfortunately,  the  observations  used  in  the  variance  estimate  are  no  longer 
independent  of  those  used  in  the  final  analysis  because  the  test  statistic  now  depends  on 
the  variance  estimate  through  the  final  sample  size.  Wittes  and  Brittain  state  that  the 
effect  on  the  test  size  is  minimal  for  moderately  large  sample  sizes  when  used  with  the 
two-sample  /-test  and  not  allowing  a  decrease  in  initial  sample  size  calculations.  Coffey 
and  Muller  were  motivated  by  more  complex  designs  and  smaller  sample  sizes.  They 
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desire  to  compute  the  exact  distribution  of  the  test  statistic  so  the  effect  or  bias  on  the 
test  size  can  be  controlled  and  therefore  used  for  smaller  sample  sizes  or  more  complex 
designs.  Coffey  and  Muller  derived  the  exact  distribution  of  the  test  statistic  while 
using  an  internal  pilot  study  for  comparing  two  groups  with  a  general  linear  model. 
However,  Coffey  and  Muller  state  that  their  results  are  more  general  with  the  added 
benefit  of  allowing  sample  sizes  to  decrease  from  those  initially  estimated  if  desired. 

While  no  author  has  specifically  considered  internal  pilot  studies  for  categorical 
data,  there  is  extensive  literature  on  sample  size  for  conditional  and  unconditional  tests 
with  categorical  data.  There  are  sample  size  estimates  for  both  the  conditional  and 
unconditional  tests.  In  the  conditional  case,  sample  size  and  power  estimates  are  based 
either  on  an  asymptotic  test  (such  as  Pearson's  x2)  or  the  Fisher's  exact  test  (Lachin, 
1977  and  1981;  Law,  1996;  Little,  1989;  Rosner,  1985;  Schlesselman,  1974  and  1982; 
and  Yates,  1984).  With  respect  to  sample  size  and  power  estimates  in  the  unconditional 
case,  there  is  much  less  literature  available  and  even  fewer  options  ( Barnard,  1947; 
Little,  1989;  and  Suissa  and  Shuster,  1985).  Suissa  and  Shuster  (1985)  derive  exact 
sample  sizes  using  an  unconditional  Z  statistic  in  2  x  2  contingency  tables  for  two 
independent  binomial  samples  of  equal  size  using  the  approach  suggested  by  Barnard. 
Defining  7Ti  and  7^2  as  the  proportion  of  controls  and  cases,  respectively,  with  the 
genetic  polymorphism  of  interest,  what  Suissa  and  Shuster  propose  is  an  iterative 
approach  under  the  null  hypothesis,  Ho:  vri  =  7^  =  7r,  that  searches  across  the 
proportion  of  cases  and  controls,  now  equal  to  7r,  until  the  maximum  observed 
significance  level  less  than  or  equal  to  the  nominal  significance  level  is  found.  This 
maximum  observed  significance  level  is  the  test  size.  By  doing  this,  they  have 
essentially  removed  from  the  problem  the  nuisance  parameter,  7r.  These  unconditional 
statistics  produce  required  sample  sizes  smaller  than  their  exact  conditional 
counterparts.  They  state  that  this  is  the  first  paper  in  which  sample  size  calculations  are 
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based  on  exact  unconditional  tests  for  which  no  ancillary  statistic  exists  for  the  nuisance 
parameter.  However,  they  do  not  consider  sample  size  re-estimation  using  an  internal 
pilot  study. 

1.2.3  Blinded  versus  Unblinded  Re-estimation  of  Sample  Size 

One  method  of  controlling  test  size  inflation  is  to  remain  blinded  at  the  internal 
pilot  stage.  If  maintaining  the  blind  is  possible,  this  would  be  the  preferred  method, 
especially  by  regulatory  agencies  (Gould,  2001).  By  maintaining  the  blinding,  there  is 
much  less  chance  of  introducing  any  sort  of  bias  even  if  unintentional.  Shih  and  Zhao 
(1997)  recommend  not  unblinding  to  help  control  the  test  size  inflation.  They  note, 
however,  that  there  is  still  a  moderate  inflation  in  test  size  while  maintaining  the  blind, 
but  the  inflation  is  not  as  large  as  procedures  that  unblind  the  data.  Gould  (1992)  and 
Shih  and  Zhao  present  an  approach  designed  for  binary  response  variables  which  is 
more  difficult  than  the  normal  case  because  the  variance  is  not  independent  of  the 
mean.  These  articles  provide  a  method  to  re-estimate  sample  size  while  remaining 
blinded.  Herson  and  Wittes  (1993)  also  considered  the  case  of  a  binary  response, 
however,  they  did  not  remain  blinded.  Shih  and  Zhao  state  that  both  of  these  articles 
are  not  adequate  because  the  treatment  effect  must  remain  unknown.  For  the 
observational  study  we  are  considering  here  (Marlar  and  Welsh,  2001),  remaining 
blinded  at  the  sample  size  re-estimation  stage  is  not  an  option  and  cannot  affect  the 
outcome.  In  a  case-control  study,  the  manner  in  which  subjects  are  chosen,  e.g.  a  case 
or  a  control,  prohibits  blinding. 

1.2.4  Summary  of  the  Literature 

As  outlined  in  the  above  sections,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  work  done  in 
the  area  of  sample  size  re-estimation  using  internal  pilot  studies.  However,  the  majority 
of  the  work  has  been  in  the  area  of  continuous  outcome  such  as  those  considered  by 
Wittes  and  Brittain  (1990)  and  Coffey  and  Muller  (1999).  Specifically,  Coffey  and 
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Muller  are  able  to  compute  the  exact  distribution  of  the  final  sample  size  and  hence  of 
the  final  test  statistic  for  the  general  linear  univariate  model.  Therefore,  they  are  able  to 
control  for  the  inflation  in  test  size.  In  terms  of  binary  data,  there  has  been  some  work 
done  by  Gould  (1992),  Herson  and  Wittes  (1993),  Shih  and  Zhao  (1997),  and  Gould 
(2001).  However,  the  distribution  of  the  final  test  statistic  nor  any  adjustment  to  either 
the  test  statistic  or  nominal  significance  level  to  account  for  the  inflated  test  size  has 
I  been  reported  in  the  current  literature.  One  method  proposed  to  account  for  this  test 
j  size  inflation  is  to  maintain  the  blinding  (Shih  and  Zhao,  1997).  However,  this  is  not 

!  possible  with  the  data  from  Marlar  and  Welsh  (200 1 )  because  of  the  nature  of  case- 

control  data.  Additionally,  there  has  not  been  any  literature  regarding  the  use  of  an 
unconditional  approach  with  an  internal  pilot  study. 

After  reviewing  the  current  literature,  it  is  clear  that  the  problem  of  sample  size 
re-estimation  using  binary  data  has  not  been  done.  Next,  we  will  provide  the 
definitions  and  notation  necessary  for  understanding  the  remainder  of  this  thesis. 

1.3  Definitions  and  Notation 

In  this  section,  the  data  structure  and  notation  are  presented  for  the  initial, 
internal  pilot,  and  final  phases  of  a  case-control  study  with  binary  outcome  and 
exposure.  See  Appendix  A  for  a  full  listing  of  the  notation  used  throughout  this  thesis. 

Let  the  ratio  variable,  k,  be  the  ratio  of  controls  to  cases.  Given  the  proportion 
of  cases  and  controls  with  a  specific  genetic  polymorphism,  p(  1)  and  p( 2)  respectively, 
we  can  define  the  following  variables; 


9(1)  =  1- 

-  P(  1). 

0) 

9(2)  =  1  - 

-  P(2), 

(2) 
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_  p(  1)  +  kp(  2) 

1  +  k  ~ 


(3) 


and 

q  =  l-p.  (4) 

We  add  subscripts  to  these  variables  to  indicate  whether  they  are  initial  (I),  internal 
pilot  (P),  additional  (A),  or  final  (F).  For  example,  let  pi,  pp,  and  pp  indicate  the 
proportion  of  the  initial,  internal  pilot,  and  final  sample  sizes  with  the  genetic 
polymorphism  of  interest.  Let  qi,  qp,  and  qp  be  defined  as  (1  —  pj),  (1  —  pp),  and 
(1  -  pp),  respectively. 

Further,  let  Zq  =  q^  quantile  of  a  standard  normal  distribution.  Finally,  let  the 
probability  of  rejecting  the  null  hypothesis,  when  the  null  is  true,  be  defined  as  the 
nominal  significance  level,  a.  For  a  specified  alternative,  let  the  probability  of  rejecting 
the  null  be  defined  as  the  power,  (1  —  j3). 

1.3.1  Initial  Sample  Size 

In  this  section,  we  will  introduce  the  notation  and  calculations  for  the  initial 
sample  size.  The  initial  sample  size  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  proportion  of 
cases  and  controls  with  the  genetic  polymorphism  of  interest  are  fixed  and  known.  In 
actual  practice,  this  assumption  may  not  be  true  since  usually  the  proportions  with  the 
genetic  polymorphism  of  interest  are  estimated  from  previous  studies.  Let  nj(l,  1)  be 
the  number  of  cases  with  the  genetic  polymorphism  of  interest.  Let  n/(l,  2)  be  the 
number  of  cases  without  the  genetic  polymorphism  of  interest.  Define  n/(2,  1)  and 
n/(2,  2)  as  the  number  of  controls  with  and  without  the  genetic  polymorphism  of 
interest,  respectively.  Similarly,  we  can  define  nF(l,  1),  7ip(l,  2),np(2,  l),np(2,  2), 
nA(  1,  1),  nA{  1,  2),  nA(2,  1),  nA{ 2,  2),  nF(l,  1),  nF(  1,  2),  nF( 2,  1)  and  nF(2,  2)  for 
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the  internal  pilot,  additional,  and  final  data.  Define  the  marginal  totals  and  the  overall 
total  as  shown  in  Figure  1. 


Genetic  Marker 


+ 

Cases 
Controls 

Ni(-,  1)  Nj(  • ,  2)  #/(.,•) 


m  i,  • ) 

Nii 2,  • ) 


Figure  1.2x2  Table  for  Initial  Data. 


Let  pj  be  defined  as 


Pi 


p7(l)  +  fc  -  pj(2) 

1  +  k 


(5) 


and  qi  be  defined  as 


Qi  =  1  ~  Pj- 


(6) 


We  can  now  give  the  equation  for  calculating  the  initial  sample  size  for  the  cases, 
Nj(  1,  • ),  for  comparing  two  binomial  proportions  (Rosner,  1995)  as 


Ni(  1,  • ) 


Ml)  -  W(2)]‘ 


(7) 


The  initial  sample  size  for  controls,  TV/ (2  ,  • ),  can  then  be  calculated  using  the  ratio  of 
controls  to  cases,  k, 


Nj( 2,  -)=fc-JVj(l,  •)• 


(8) 
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The  sum  of  these 


«>(•,•)  =JV,(1,  - )  +  JV/(2,  •)  (9) 


is  the  total  initial  sample  size. 

1.3.2  Internal  Pilot  Study  Sample  Size 

In  this  section,  we  will  introduce  the  notation  and  calculations  for  the  internal 
pilot  study  sample  size.  Once  the  initial  sample  size  has  been  calculated,  the  internal 
pilot  study  sample  size  can  be  calculated.  The  internal  pilot  study  sample  size  is  usually 
based  on  some  percentage,  "a",  of  the  initial  sample  size.  After  deciding  on  the 
percentage  of  the  initial  sample  size,  the  size  of  the  internal  pilot  study  for  the  cases  and 
controls,  respectively,  can  be  calculated  by 


NP(  1,  • )  = 


am jj) 

(*  +  l) 


(10) 


and 


NP(2,  • )  =  kNP(l,  • )  (11) 

and  rounding  up  to  the  nearest  integer  or  subject.  After  calculating  Np(  1,  • )  and 
NP( 2,  • ),  we  can  then  calculate  the  total  internal  pilot  study  sample  size  by  adding  the 
number  of  cases  and  controls, 


Np(-,-)  =  NP(l,  •)+  NP( 2,  •)•  (12) 

Once  the  data  have  been  collected,  we  can  create  the  2  x  2  table  for  the  internal  pilot 
study  data  as  shown  in  Figure  2. 
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Genetic  Marker 
+ 

Cases 
Controls 

AW-.l)  NP(-, 2)  JVp(-, -) 

Figure  2.  2  x  2  Table  for  Internal  Pilot  Study  Data. 


np(l,  1) 

np(l,2) 

np(  2, 1) 

np(2, 2) 

NP(  1,0 
NP( 2,  • ) 


With  these  data,  we  can  re-estimate  7Ti  and  -7r2,  the  population  proportion  of  cases  and 
controls,  respectively,  with  the  genetic  marker  of  interest.  These  new  estimates  of 
and  7t2,  pp(l)  and  pp(2)  respectively,  are  calculated  using  the  data  from  the  2  x  2  table 
as  follows: 

-  $$  (13) 

and 

^  -  ^7-  (,4) 

7.5.3  Additional/Final  Sample  Size 

In  this  section,  we  will  introduce  the  notation  and  calculations  for  the  additional 
and  final  sample  sizes  using  the  new  estimates,  pp(  1)  and  pp(2),  calculated  above.  As 
defined  for  the  initial  sample  size,  we  can  similarly  define 

pP(l)  +  k  ■  pP{2) 


and 
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qP  —  1  —  pP. 


(16) 


The  final  sample  size,  Nf(  • ,  • ),  can  be  calculated  using  the  sample  size  equation  to 
compare  two  binomial  proportions  (Rosner,  1995)  once  again.  This  equation  using  our 
notation  is 


Np(l,  ■)  - 


\Jppqp{ i"+T)  ^i— a/2  +  y/ pp(i)<ip(X)  +  pp(2Jf-2)'^i-/3 


[PP(i)  -  pP(2)Y 


(17) 


where  the  "  1 "  stands  for  cases  and  the  ”  • "  notation  stands  for  the  total  number  of  cases. 
The  final  sample  size  for  controls,  Np ( 2 .  • ),  where  "2"  stands  for  the  controls  and 
stands  for  the  total  number  of  controls,  can  then  be  calculated  using  the  ratio  of  controls 
to  cases,  k. 


Nf( 2,  • )  =  kNF(  1,  • ). 


(18) 


The  sum  of  these 


Nf(-,  •)  =Nf(1,  -  )+Nf(2,  •)  (19) 

is  the  total  final  sample  size.  This  is  not  the  number  of  additional  subjects  needed,  but 
the  total  number  of  subjects.  The  2  x  2  table  for  the  final  data,  after  collecting  the 
additional  data,  is  provided  in  Figure  3. 
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Genetic  Marker 
+  “ 

Nf(  1,  • ) 

Nf( 2,  • ) 

Wf( • , 1)  JVf(-,2)  JV>( ■ ,  • ) 

Figure  3.  2  x  2  Table  for  Final  Data. 

The  2x2  table  for  the  final  sample  size,  Figure  3,  can  be  broken  down  into  two 
2x2  tables:  one  table  for  the  internal  pilot  study  results  (Figure  2)  and  another  table 
for  the  additional  subjects  used  (Figure  4).  The  additional  data  required  can  be 
determined  by  subtracting  the  total  internal  pilot  study  sample  size  from  the  total  final 
sample  size, 

NA-,  )=Nf(-,-)-Nf(-,-).  (20) 

Similarly,  the  additional  sample  sizes  for  both  the  cases  and  controls  can  be  calculated 
using 

NA(l,  •)  -Nf(1,  -)-Np(l,  •)  (21) 

and 

Na( 2,  •)  -NF(2,  ■ )  —  Np(2,  • ),  (22) 


Cases 

Controls 


nF(l,l) 

nF(l,2) 

nF(  2, 1) 

nF{  2, 2) 

respectively. 
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Genetic  Marker 
+ 

Cases 
Controls 

~Na(-,  1)  Na(  •  ,2)  Na(-,-) 

Figure  4.  2  x  2  Table  for  Additional  Data. 

The  notation  from  the  internal  pilot  study  and  the  additional  data  can  be  used  to  make  a 
new  2x2  table,  Figure  5,  for  the  combined  internal  pilot  study  data  and  the  additional 
data.  This  table  provides  us  with  the  2  x  2  table  for  the  final  data,  Figure  3. 

Genetic  Marker 

_ + _ _ ~ _ 

Cases  np(l,  1)  +  n^l,  1)  wp(l, 2)  +  2)  Np(l,  •)  +  Na(1,  •) 

Controls  np(2, 1)  +  n^(2, 1)  np(2, 2)  +  n^(2, 2)  iVp( 2,  • )  +  Na( 2,  • ) 

Np(  ■ ,  1)+Na(  • ,  1)  Np(  •  ,2)  +  Na(  •  ,2)  Np(-,-)  +  Na(-,-) 

Figure  5.  2  x  2  Table  for  Combined  Internal  Pilot  Study  and  Additional  Data. 

There  are  several  situations  possible  after  going  through  this  process.  The  final 
sample  size  calculated  could  be  greater  than,  less  than,  or  equal  to  the  initial  sample 
size.  A  decision  should  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  as  to  what  will  be  done 
based  on  the  sample  size  re-estimation.  For  example,  it  could  be  decided  at  the 
beginning  of  the  study  that  the  final  sample  size  will  never  be  smaller  than  the  initial 
sample  size,  Nf>  Ni.  The  only  absolute  requirement  is  that  the  final  sample  size  be 
greater  than  or  equal  to  the  internal  pilot  study  sample  size,  Np  >  Np,  as  seen  by 
Equation  20  since  we  cannot  have  a  negative  sample  size.  Recall,  we  have  assumed 
that  the  final  sample  size  will  never  be  smaller  than  that  initially  estimated, 

Nf(-  ,  •)  >  Nj(  • ,  •),  and  the  maximum  sample  size  to  be  twice  that  initially 
estimated,  iVp(  • ,  • )  <  2Nj(  ■ ,  ■)■ 
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Before  we  get  into  defining  the  table  probabilities  and  test  statistic  values,  we 
must  first  describe  the  general  approach  we  are  using.  The  approach  is  based  on 
enumeration. 

1.3.4  Enumeration  Approach 

This  thesis  is  based  almost  entirely  on  the  enumeration  process.  What  we  mean 
by  the  enumeration  process  is  that  we  examine  every  result,  e.g.  2x2  table,  possible 
I  based  on  a  given  sample  size.  For  example,  if  we  have  calculated  internal  pilot  study 

j 

!  table  of  Np(  • ,  • )  =  3,  we  know  that,  given  this  sample  size  and  the  ratio  of  controls  to 

l 

cases,  k  =  2,  there  are  1  case,  Np(  1,  • ),  and  2  controls,  iV>(  2,  • ).  Asa  result,  there 
are  6  possible  internal  pilot  study  tables,  where  1  <  i  <  6,  Figure  6. 
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Tablep(2) 
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Tablep(5) 
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Controls 
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Figure  6.  Possible  2x2  Internal  Pilot  Study  Tables. 


For  each  internal  pilot  study  2x2  table  in  Figure  6,  we  can  recalculate  a  final 
sample  size,  Nf{  • ,  • ),  required  to  maintain  the  nominal  significance  level  and  target 
power  level  using  Equations  17-19.  For  example,  let  us  examine  internal  pilot  study 
table  1,  Tablep(l).  The  recalculated  final  sample  size  is  Np(  • ,  • )  =  6.  Based  on  this 
recalculation,  the  additional  sample  size  required  Na(  • ,  • )  =  Np(  • ,  • )  —  Np(  ■ ,  •) 
=  3.  Since  our  ratio  of  cases  to  controls  is  1:2,  our  final  samples  sizes  are  NF(l,  • ) 
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i 


—  2  and  Np( 2,  • )  =  4,  respectively  for  cases  and  controls.  Which  gives  us  the 
following  additional  samples  needed,  iV*(  1,  •)  =  Nf(  1,  • )  -  ATp(l,  • )  =  1  ^ 
iVA(2,  • )  =  JV>( 2,  • )  -  iVP(2,  • )  =  2.  Therefore,  there  are  6  possible  additional 

! 

tables,  where  1  <  j  <6.  Enumerating  over  all  6  possible  tables  gives  us  the  following 
additional  tables,  Figure  7,  based  on  TableP(l).  By  combining  the  internal  pilot  study 
2x2  Tablep(l)  from  Figure  6  with  the  additional  tables  from  Figure  7  we  can  list  all 
possible  final  tables,  TableF(l,  j)  (Figure  8).  In  order  to  enumerate  over  the  entire 
|  sample  space,  we  would  need  to  similarly  recalculate  the  final  sample  size  required  to 
maintain  the  nominal  test  size  and  target  power  level  for  each  internal  pilot  study  table, 
that  is,  over  the  entire  set  i. 

Now  that  we  have  described  the  enumeration  process  which  leads  to  every 
possible  2x2  table  that  must  be  analyzed,  we  can  describe  how  to  calculate  the  table 
probabilities. 
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Figure  7.  Enumerated  Additional  2x2  Tables  Based  on  Tablep(l). 
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Figure  8.  Enumerated  Final  2x2  Tables  Based  on  Tablep(l). 


1.3.5  Table  Probabilities 

We  will  need  to  define  the  probability  of  observing  a  table  in  order  to  determine 
the  probability  of  rejecting  the  null  hypothesis.  Without  knowing  the  table 
probabilities,  we  cannot  determine  the  test  size  or  power.  There  are  a  finite  and  well 
defined  set  of  2  x  2  tables  with  a  given  sample  size  and  ratio  of  controls  to  cases,  k. 
Notice  that  nP(  1, 1)  €  {0, 1, ... ,  NP(  1,  • )},  and  similarly, 

np(2, 1)  G  {0, 1, ... ,  NP{2,  • )}.  Let  B  be  the  total  number  of  possible  internal  pilot 
study  tables.  Therefore, 


B  =  [iVp(l,  • )  +  l][iVp(2,  •)  +  !]•  (23) 


Note  that  by  enumerating  the  internal  pilot  study  sample  size,  NP(- ,  • ),  we  have  B 
possible  internal  pilot  study  tables.  Letz  G  {1,2, ,  B}  index  each  possible  internal 
pilot  study  table.  Therefore,  we  can  denote  each  internal  pilot  study  table  as  Tablep(z) 
and  the  probability  of  each  internal  pilot  study  table  as  Pr{Tablep(z)}. 
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After  observing  each  internal  pilot  study  table,  Tablep(i),  we  obtain  a  number 
of  additional  tables  based  on  the  sample  size  re-estimation  and  enumeration.  Notice 
that  each  internal  pilot  study  table  may  produce  a  different  number  of  additional  tables 

I 

based  on  the  sample  size  formula.  Equation  17.  For  example  see  Figure  9  below  which 
provides  two  possible  internal  pilot  study  tables,  Tablep(l)  and  Tablep(2),  that  lead  to 
different  additional  sample  sizes,  NAi  and  NAl.  Let  NAi(  • ,  • )  be  the  additional 
|  sample  size  determined  by  the  internal  pilot  study  table,  such  that  there  are 

t 

j  NAi(  1,  • )  cases  and  NAi{ 2,  • )  =  kNAi(  1,  • )  controls.  Therefore,  we  have  M 

i 

possible  additional  tables  per  internal  pilot  study  table.  However,  we  must  subscript  the 
number  of  additional  tables  with  the  subscript  i  since  the  M  possible  additional  tables 
depends  on  which  internal  pilot  study  table  it  came  from.  Let  Mi  be  the  number  of 
additional/final  tables  that  result  from  the  z1*1  internal  pilot  study  table.  Note  that  by  a 
similar  argument  as  above,  the  number  of  additional/final  tables  is  defined  by 

Mi  =  [NAi(l,-)  +  l]x  [NAi(2,  •)  +  !]•  (24) 

Let  j  index  the  set  of  possible  additional  tables  after  recalculating  the  sample 
size  based  on  each  internal  pilot  study  table;  that  is,  let  each  additional  table  be  denoted 
by  Tables (i,  j)  where  z  G  {1,  . . . ,  B  }  and  j  e  {1,  . . . ,  MJ.  Similarly,  let  each  final 
table  be  denoted  by  Tablep(z,  j).  Therefore,  let  the  Pr{TableA(z,  j)}  be  the  probability 
we  observe  additional  table  j  based  on  internal  pilot  study  table  z.  Similarly,  let  the 
Pr{Tablep(z,  j )}  be  the  probability  we  observed  final  table  j  based  on  internal  pilot 
study  table  i. 

Recall  that  np(l,  2)  =  iVp(l,  • )  —  np(l,  1),  np(2, 2)  =  iVp(2,  •)  — np(2, 1), 
and  2Np(l,  • )  =  NP( 2,  • ).  Thus,  knowing  NP(  • ,  • ),  np(l,  1),  and  nP( 2, 1) 

|  defines  all  cells  and  marginal  totals  for  each  internal  pilot  study  table.  Similarly, 
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knowing  NF(  ■ ,  nF(  1, 1),  and  nF(  2, 1)  defines  all  cells  and  marginal  totals  for  each 

final  table. 


Tablep(l)  Marker 


Cases 

1 

0 

1 

Controls 

0 

2 

2  — 

1 

2 

3 

Tablep(2) 

Marker 

+ 

1 

! 

' 

Cases 

1 

0 

1 

*  -V,i,  (•••:=!> 

Controls 

1 

1 

2  — 

2 

1 

3 

Figure  9.  Sample  Sizes  from  Two  Different  Internal  Pilot  Study  Tables. 

1.3.6  Test  Statistic 

The  main  purpose  for  defining  a  test  statistic  is  to  allow  us  to  determine  which 
final  tables  are  considered  more  extreme  and  hence  determine  the  appropriate  critical 
values  and  correct  test  size  based  on  a  specified  a  level.  Without  defining  a  test 
statistic,  we  cannot  as  easily  or  quickly  decide  which  tables  are  considered  more 
extreme.  The  form  of  the  test  statistic  we  are  using  is  Pearson's  \2  statistic.  The 
benefit  of  using  this  form  of  the  test  statistic  is  that  we  can  easily  calculate  it  from  each 
final  table  and  also  many  statistical  software  packages  will  perform  this  calculation  for 
us.  However,  since  the  final  sample  size  is  now  a  random  variable  because  of  the 
sample  size  re-estimation,  it  is  no  longer  safe  to  assume  that  the  final  test  statistic  has 
an  approximate  x2  distribution.  For  the  i*,  fh  final  table,  we  define  the  test  statistic 
Tij  as 
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(25) 


_  NFij(  • ,  • )  [nFi  .(  1,  l)nFij{l,  2)  -  nFiJ(2, 1)^(2, 2)] 

NfJ  1,  • ) W2,  •  )iV>u(  • ,  !)%,( • ,  2) 

This  statistic  will  be  defined  for  every  final  table,  TableF(i,  j). 

1.3. 7  Critical  Value  and  Power 

Define  the  critical  value  to  be  the  largest  test  statistic  value  such  that  the 
probability  of  rejection  is  at  most  a  when  the  null  hypothesis  is  true.  The  critical  value, 
Tc,  is  defined  to  be  the  value  of  the  test  statistic  at  which  the  following  is  true, 

Pr{T  >  Tc}  <  a.  (26) 

The  power  can  then  be  defined  as  simply  the  probability  of  rejecting  the  null  hypothesis 

Power  =  Pr{rejecting  the  null}.  (27) 


Now,  let  us  define  some  terms  that  will  be  useful  in  determining  the  test  size 
inflation.  Let  ay  be  the  nominal  significance  level  from  using  a  discrete  test  statistic 
distribution  based  on  enumerating  every  possible  2x2  table.  Note,  that  ad  <  a  by 
definition.  Let  a'  be  the  observed  significance  level  based  on  using  an  internal  pilot 
study.  The  test  size  inflation  is  determined  by  the  difference  between  the  observed  and 
nominal  discrete  significance  levels,  a!  -  ad. 

We  have  now  introduced  the  problem,  provided  a  motivating  scientific  example, 
and  defined  the  notation.  In  Chapter  II,  we  will  derive  the  exact  small  sample  power 
and  test  size  for  the  conditional  test,  the  one  where  both  margins  are  fixed.  In  Chapter 
III,  we  will  derive  the  exact  small  sample  power  and  test  size  for  the  unconditional  test. 


The  unconditional  test  assumes  that  only  one  margin  is  fixed,  specifically,  the  number 
of  cases  and  controls.  In  Chapter  IV,  we  will  provide  an  example  of  both  the 
conditional  and  unconditional  approaches  to  deriving  the  exact  small  sample  power  and 
test  size.  Finally,  in  Chapter  V,  we  will  discuss  significant  results  and  areas  of  future 
research. 

Before  we  present  the  two  approaches,  we  must  discuss  the  rationale  between 
using  an  unconditional  versus  a  conditional  test.  In  this  thesis,  we  are  not  advocating 
one  approach  over  the  other  but  providing  both  approaches  since  we  believe  the  use  of 
each  is  dictated  by  the  assumptions  made  about  the  data.  It  is  then  left  to  the 
practitioner  to  determine  which  approach  is  more  appropriate  to  use.  As  stated  above, 
if  we  have  a  2  x  2  table  in  which  both  margins  are  fixed  in  advance,  the  appropriate  test 
would  be  the  conditional  one.  However,  if  only  one  margin  is  fixed  in  advance,  such  as 
the  number  of  cases  and  controls,  then  the  unconditional  test  would  be  appropriate. 

Note  that  many,  such  as  Yates  (1984),  state  that  the  only  rational  test,  regardless  of 
whether  one  or  both  margins  are  fixed,  is  the  conditional  one.  We  believe  that  the  test 
used  should  be  dictated  by  the  data  and  whether  one  or  both  margins  are  truly  fixed  (or 
the  assumptions  made  about  the  margins). 

Now,  we  should  also  briefly  introduce  the  concept  of  a  nuisance  parameter  and 
why  it  is  important  in  exact  inference.  In  examining  2x2  tables,  we  have  to  rid  the 
analysis  of  any  dependence  on  7r,  the  nuisance  parameter  in  this  case.  As  long  as  the 
table  probabilities  depend  on  the  nuisance  parameter,  exact  inference  is  not  possible. 
The  conditional  approach  accomplishes  this  by  conditioning  on  a  sufficient  statistic  for 
7r,  the  sum  of  cases  and  controls  with  the  genetic  polymorphism  of  interest.  The 
unconditional  approach  frees  the  analysis  of  any  dependence  on  7r  by  using  the  value  of 
7r  that  maximizes  the  test  size  over  the  range  of  possible  7 r  values. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  EXACT  CONDITIONAL  TEST 

In  this  chapter,  we  derive  the  exact  small  sample  distribution  of  the  conditional 
test  statistic  for  the  final  table  while  using  an  internal  pilot  study.  For  a  conditional  test, 
the  total  numbers  of  cases  and  controls  are  fixed.  Also,  the  total  number  of  subjects 
with  the  genetic  polymorphism  is  fixed.  Therefore,  we  are  conditioning  on  both 
margins  of  the  2  x  2  table. 

With  this  approach,  we  enumerate  every  possible  2x2  table  based  on  the  initial 
sample  size  estimation  (or  internal  pilot  study).  Once  we  have  enumerated  every 
internal  pilot  study  2x2  table,  we  can  re-estimate  the  final  sample  size  based  on  the 
minimally  detectable  difference  of  interest  and  target  power.  We  can  then  enumerate 
every  possible  additional  table  based  on  the  re-estimated  final  sample  size.  This 
approach  is  possible  because  we  have  a  binary  response  and  outcome.  Hence,  we  have 
a  finite  number  of  possible  sample  sizes  and  final  test  statistics,  and  we  can  derive  the 
distribution  of  the  final  test  statistic  by  determining  every  possible  value  of  the  test 
statistic  and  its  associated  probability.  Although  this  approach  becomes  quite 
computationally  intensive  as  the  sample  size  gets  large,  recent  advances  in  computing 
allow  us  to  handle  rather  large  sample  sizes  in  a  reasonable  amount  of  time. 

We  first  define  the  sampling  scheme  and  probability  structure.  Then,  we 
calculate  the  final  table  probabilities.  Finally,  we  derive  the  distribution  of  the  final  test 
statistic. 
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2.1  Sampling  Scheme/Probability  Structure 

In  this  section,  we  define  both  the  sampling  scheme  and  probability  structure  for 
the  exact  conditional  test.  The  sampling  scheme  and  probability  structure  are  identical 
for  the  situation  with  or  without  an  internal  pilot  study.  Therefore,  we  can  define  both 
at  the  same  time.  Recall  that  we  have  defined  the  test  statistic,  T,  using  the  x2  test 
statistic  as  defined  by  Everitt  (1977) 


T  ■  = 

±hj 


•) [nFij(l,  l)nFiJ(l, 2)  -  nFij( 2,  l)nF[J(2, 2)]' 
iVFi,(l,  -)NF{2,  l)iVfj,(-,2) 


(28) 


There  are  just  a  few  ways  in  which  to  obtain  the  same  test  statistic  value.  For 
example,  if  we  observe  the  2  x  2  table  shown  in  Figure  10  Table  A,  we  get  a  test 
statistic  value  of  1 .6,  which  is  identical  to  the  test  statistic  value  from  the  2x2  table  in 
Table  B. 


Table  A. 

Genetic  Marker 

+ 

Cases 

14 

2 

16 

Controls 

31 

i 

32 

45 

3 

48 

Table  B. 

Genetic  Marker 

+ 

— 

Cases 

16 

0 

16 

Controls 

29 

3 

32 

45 

3 

48 

Figure  10.  Example  of  2  x  2  Tables  with  same  Test  Statistic  Value. 


The  number  of  ways  in  which  to  obtain  the  same  test  statistic  value  has  been  reduced  by 
conditioning  on  the  margins.  That  is,  we  only  need  to  combine  the  probabilities  from 
the  final  tables  that  lead  to  the  same  statistic  value  if  they  have  the  same  margins. 
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2. 1. 1  Design  Issues 

In  an  experiment,  we  will  only  observe  a  single  internal  pilot  study  table  and 
final  table.  However,  when  we  derive  the  distribution  of  the  final  test  statistic  we  must 
consider  all  possible  tables.  The  probability  structure  associated  with  these  tables  is 
dependent  on  the  values  of  7Ti  and  7 r2.  We  can  calculate  the  probability  of  the  table  by 
accounting  for  the  probability  of  observing  a  2  x  2  table  with  specified  margins 
{N(  1,  • ),  iV( 2,  • ),  N(  • ,  1),  and  N(  • ,  2)}.  The  information  needed  for  the  margins, 
however,  can  be  simplified  to  only  N(  • ,  • )  and  N(  • ,  1).  The  reason  we  can  do  this  is 
because  knowing  N(  • ,  • )  and  N(  • ,  1)  completely  defines  all  the  other  margins.  If  we 
know  N(  • ,  • )  we  can  solve  for  the  N(l,  • )  and  N(2,  ■ )  since  we  know  the  ratio  of 
controls  to  cases,  k.  Additionally,  knowing  N(  • ,  • )  and  N(  • ,  1),  we  can  solve  for 
N(  • ,  2)  by  subtracting  N(  • ,  1)  from  N{  • ,  •).  Given  the  margins,  we  can  find  the 
probability  of  the  specific  entries  in  the  table,  n{  1, 1),  n(l,  2),  n(2, 1),  and  n(2, 2). 

Under  our  assumptions,  some  probabilities  simplify.  The  internal  pilot  study 
sample  size,  Np(  ■ ,  • ),  is  completely  determined  by  the  population  values  7Ti  and  7t2. 
Therefore,  Pr {Np(  ■ ,  • )}  =  1  because  we  only  have  one  initial  estimate  of  7Ti  and  7r2, 
which  will  not  change.  The  additional  sample  size,  Na(  • ,  • ),  is  also  completely 
defined  and  fixed  given  the  internal  pilot  study  data.  Therefore, 

Pr{iVA(  • ,  •  )|TableP(i),  NP(  • ,  1),  NP(  • ,  • )}  =  1.  These  two  probabilities  will  help 
us  simplify  the  probability  calculations  later  in  this  chapter. 

2.1.2  Marginal  Distribution 

Why  do  we  need  to  know  the  probability  of  the  margins?  In  an  experiment,  we 
do  not  actually  account  for  the  marginal  probabilities  directly,  but  indirectly  through  the 
sampling  process.  Via  the  experiment,  we  observe  a  specific  internal  pilot  study  table 
and  then  a  specific  additional  table.  However,  as  stated  above,  to  derive  the  distribution 
of  the  final  test  statistic,  we  must  consider  all  possible  tables.  Therefore,  there  are  many 
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margins  possible  for  a  given  sample  size.  Suppose  we  have  decided  that  the  internal 
pilot  will  be  half  of  the  initial  guess  at  the  sample  size.  If  we  have  an  initial  sample  size 
of  12,  this  would  give  us  an  internal  pilot  study  sample  size  of  6.  Table  1  show  the  set 
of  possible  margins  given  an  internal  pilot  study  sample  size  of  6. 


NP(  ■ ,  1) 

«>(•.•) 

0 

6 

1 

6 

2 

6 

3 

6 

4 

6 

5 

6 

6 

6 

Table  1.  All  Possible  Margins  given  Internal  Pilot  Study  Sample  Size, 

2V>(  • ,  • )  =  6. 


We  must  account  for  the  probability  of  these  margins  occurring  in  order  to 
determine  the  final  table  probabilities  and  hence  the  final  test  statistic  probabilities. 
Because  the  total  sample  size  and  the  ratio  of  cases  to  controls  are  fixed,  the  problem  of 
determining  the  marginal  probabilities  reduces  to  finding  the  probability  of  each  first 
column  total,  Np(  • ,  1).  This  total  is  the  sum  of  the  number  of  cases  and  controls  with 
the  genetic  polymorphism  of  interest. 

The  number  of  cases  with  the  genetic  polymorphism  of  interest  is  binomially 
distributed  with  parameters  Npi  ( 1 .  • )  and  if\.  Similarly,  the  number  of  controls  with 
the  genetic  polymorphism  of  interest  is  binomially  distributed  with  parameters 
NPt  (2,  • )  and  tt2.  The  total  number  of  subjects  with  the  genetic  polymorphism  is  the 
sum  of  two  independent  binomially  distributed  random  variables.  This  distribution  is 
known  (Ross,  1988,  pages  218-219).  Thus,  for  k  G  {0, 1, . . . ,  Np(  ■ ,  • )}, 
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Pr  {NPi(-,l)  =  k\NPi(-,-)} 


7ri(l-7Ti) 


X 


(  NPi  (2,  •  )  \_NPi(l _  ^Pj(2,-)-[^(l,-)-t] 

\ yNPi(l,-)-t)  2  {  2) 


(29) 


Table  2  lists  the  marginal  probabilities  for  the  internal  pilot  study  sample  size  of 
12  under  the  assumption  that  7Ti  =  7T2  =  0.1.  We  can  similarly  define  the  additional 
probability,  Pr {Nau(  • ,  1  ( • ,  • ),  Tablep(i),  NPi(  • ,  1),  NPi(  • ,  •  )}>  for 

ke  •)}• 


Np(  ■ ,  1)  =  m 

Probability  (7T)  =7r2  =  0.1) 

0 

12 

2.82  x  10'1 

1 

12 

3.77  x  10'1 

2 

12 

2.30  x  10'1 

3 

12 

8.52  x  10'2 

4 

12 

2.13  x  lO'2 

5 

12 

3.79  x  10‘3 

6 

12 

4.91  x  lO"4 

7 

12 

4.68  x  10‘5 

8 

12 

3.25  x  10-6 

9 

12 

1.60  x  10'7 

10 

12 

5.35  x  10‘9 

11 

12 

1.08  x  10*10 

12 

12 

1.00  x  10’12 

Table  2.  Marginal  Probabilities  given  Internal  Pilot  Study  Sample  Size, 

NP(  - ,  •  )  =  12. 
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2.1.3  Hypergeometric  Distribution 

Once  we  have  determined  or  conditioned  on  the  marginal  totals,  the  probability 
of  each  internal  pilot  study  (or  additional)  2x2  table  can  be  calculated.  Under  the  null 
hypothesis,  this  probability  is  given  by  the  hypergeometric  distribution.  The  probability 
of  observing  a  specific  internal  pilot  study  2x2  table  given  its  margins  is  defined  as 

Pr{Tablep(i)|Np,(  • ,  1),  NpX  ■ ,  • )}  = 

Np(l ,  •  )!/Vp(2,  '  )!Np,(  •  ,  l)!JVp(  -  ,  2)!  . 

Np(.,-)taf,(l,l)!«P,(l,2)!nfl(2,l)!nR(2,2)!- 

We  can  similarly  define  the  probability  for  an  additional  table  given  its  margins  and 
associated  internal  pilot  study  data.  The  hypergeometric  distribution  is  not  appropriate 
under  the  alternative  hypothesis.  The  next  section  describes  the  appropriate  distribution 
under  the  alternative  hypothesis. 

2.1.4  Adjusted  Product  Binomial 

Under  the  alternative  hypothesis,  the  cases  and  controls  are  assumed  to  have 
different  proportions  with  the  genetic  polymorphism  of  interest.  In  order  to  properly 
account  for  these  different  proportions  we  must  use  a  method  that  uses  the  proportions 
in  the  probability  calculation.  One  method  would  be  to  use  a  form  of  the  product 
binomial,  as  described  in  the  Proc-StatXact  User  Manual  (Cytel,  1999).  First,  we  must 
define  the  notation  necessary  for  calculating  this  probability  and  the  conditions  for 
which  it  is  appropriate.  For  the  internal  pilot  study,  the  total  sample  size  is  already 
fixed.  Therefore,  we  need  only  account  for  the  first  column  total,  NPx{  • ,  1).  It  is 
necessary  to  group  those  2x2  tables  with  the  same  marginals  together,  so  let  Tm 
denote  all  enumerated  internal  pilot  study  tables,  Tablep  (i),  which  have  a  total  m 
polymorphism.  That  is 
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rm  =  {i:  NPi(-,l)  =  m}.  (31) 

We  can  now  define  the  probability  for  each  internal  pilot  study  table  accounting  for  the 
probability  of  the  cases,  where  t  =  1,  and  controls,  where  t  =  2,  explicitly  as 


Pr{TabMOI^(*,l)^(-.  *)}  = 


f[  (  NnP^  VK(tll)]  (i  _  7rt)K(‘.  )-^,(U)] 


n 

^(.,i)ermU=l 


NPi(t,  • ) 
nPi(t,  1) 


["i’d*.1)]  ^  _  ^[Np^-npjt,!)} 


(32) 


We  can  similarly  define  the  probability  for  an  additional  table  given  its  total  sample 
size,  NAi }  ( • ,  • ),  its  first  column  total,  NAij(  • ,  1),  and  the  internal  pilot  study  data  as 
Pr{Tablex(i,i)|iV'i4.  j(  • ,  1),  NAtJ(  • ,  • ),  Tablep(i)}.  Table  3  provides  a  simple 
example  using  a  portion  of  data  from  an  internal  pilot  study  of  size  12  under  the 
assumption  that  7Ti  =  7r2  =0.1. 


2.2  Exact  Small  Sample  Power  for  the  Conditional  Test 

Now,  we  have  defined  all  the  pieces  necessary  to  calculate  the  probability  of 
observing  a  specific  final  table.  Now,  we  define  the  final  table  probabilities.  We  can 
determine  the  probability  of  a  specific  test  statistic  value  by  summing  the  probability  of 
all  final  tables  that  lead  to  the  same  test  statistic  value  under  the  same  conditions  and 
from  the  same  internal  pilot  study  table.  This  in  turn  allows  us  to  determine  the 
distribution  of  the  final  test  statistic  by  assigning  a  probability  to  each  unique  value  of 
the  test  statistic.  Finally,  we  show  how  to  calculate  the  power  while  using  an  internal 
pilot  study  and  this  approach. 
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Np(  • ,  1)  NP(  • ,  • )  np(l,  1)  np(l,  2)  nP(2, 1)  np(2,2)  Adjusted  Probability 


2.  0  4  0  8 

2  0  a:'  7  1 

2  ■  -  .  1  ■.  3  0  -;v-  8 

2  0  4  2  6  0.424 

2  1  3  1  7  0.485 

2  2  2  0  8  0.091 

2  ;.•••:  o  4,Vv:> 3 '  .5  ■.  0.255 

2  : :f:  :.;3  -;-2  ;'6 -y'“'  : :  0.509 

2  /2  •'  -7'1:  .  0.218 

2  3  ^  0  8  0.018 

2  2  2  T  8  0  0.091 

2  3  1  .  7  1  0.485 

2  4  0  6  2  0.424 

2  3  1  8  0  0.333 

2  4  0  7  1  0.667 

2  :  1.000  <; 


Table  3.  Example  of  Adjusted  Product  Binomial  Probabilities  for  ttj  =  7T2  =  0.1 

2.2.1  Final  Table  Probability 

The  multiplication  rule  (Mood,  Graybill,  and  Boes:  1974,  page  37)  provides  a 
general  equation  for  finding  the  probability  of  each  final  table.  This  probability  is 
required  to  determine  the  distribution  of  the  final  test  statistic.  We  can  write  the  final 
table  probability,  Pr{Tablep(i,  j)},  as  the  joint  probability  of  Tablep(i)  and 
Tabled,  j),  such  that 

Pr{Tablep(i,  j)}  =  Pr{Tablep(z),TableA(i,  j)}.  (3. 

The  probability  of  observing  a  specific  final  table,  Tablep(z.  j),  is  given  by 

Pr{Tablep(i,  j)}  =  Pr{Tablep(i)}Pr{Table,4(i,  j)|Tablep(i)}.  (3< 
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Now  that  we  have  defined  the  probability  of  observing  a  specific  final  table,  we 
can  then  define  the  test  statistic  distribution  and  power.  First,  we  will  discuss  the  test 
statistic  distribution. 

2. 2. 2  Test  Statistic  Distribution 

Recall  from  §  1.3. 6,  the  definition  of  the  test  statistic  is 


T  = 

-Lhj 


■  )[*»Fu(l.  1)"fu(1.2)  -  nfu(2,  l)nfu(2, 2)]' 
NFu(l,-)NF(2,-)NFlJ(-,l)NFu(-,2) 


It  is  possible  for  some  tables  with  the  same  margins  to  have  the  same  test  statistic  value. 
There  are  a  finite  number  of  final  tables.  There  are  also  a  finite  number  of  unique  test 
statistic  values,  which  is  less  than  or  equal  to  the  number  of  final  tables.  Let  us  write 
the  unique  set  of  test  statistic  values  for  each  set  of  margins  that  came  from  the  same 
internal  pilot  study  table  i  as  TiiU  where  u  G  { 1,2,...,  Ui},  where  Ui  is  the  number  of 
unique  test  statistic  values  that  are  possible  from  the  i*  internal  pilot  study.  Using  this 
notation  allows  us  to  have  a  different  set  of  unique  test  statistic  values  for  each  internal 
pilot  study  table  which  is  necessary  due  to  the  conditioning.  The  probability  of 
observing  a  specific  test  statistic  value,  {Ti)l5  . . . ,  T;)U},  is  the  sum  of  the 
probabilities  of  all  the  final  tables  that  lead  to  that  same  test  statistic  value  and  have  the 
same  margins, 

771 

Pr{Ti)U}  =  y^Pr{Final  Table  (i,  j)}I{Final  Table(i,  j)  G  Ti<u},  (36) 
j= i 
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where  the  Pr{Final  Table  (*,  j)}  is  defined  in  Equation  34  and 

I{Final  Table(i,  j)  €  T^u}  is  an  indicator  variable  for  those  final  tables  that  lead  to  the 

same  unique  test  statistic  value. 

An  example,  starting  with  an  initial  total  sample  size  of  24,  is  provided  below  in 
Table  4.  As  one  can  see  from  the  table,  we  have  multiple  test  statistic  values  that  are 
equal  and  others  that  are  unique.  We  sum  the  probabilities  of  these  identical  test 
statistic  values  which  gives  us  the  probability  of  observing  the  unique  test  statistic 
value.  Now,  we  have  a  unique  set  of  test  statistic  values  and  their  associated 
probabilities.  This  is  the  distribution  of  the  final  test  statistic. 
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Now  that  we  have  defined  the  probability  of  a  specific  final  table  and  the 
distribution  of  the  final  test  statistic,  we  can  now  define  the  critical  value  and  power. 

We  will  define  the  power  first  since  it  is  needed  to  define  the  critical  value. 

2.2.3  Power  and  the  Critical  Value 

Recall  the  definition  of  power  is  simply  the  probability  of  rejecting  the  null 
hypothesis.  Power  always  depends  on  the  distribution  of  the  test  statistic  because  the 
I  rejection  region  and  critical  value  are  defined  in  term  of  this  distribution.  In  order  to 
determine  the  rejection  region,  we  need  to  know  the  critical  value  as  defined  in  §  1.3. 7. 
However,  in  order  to  determine  the  critical  value,  we  must  first  develop  a  methodology 
for  calculating  the  power.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  in  order  to  determine  the  critical 
value  in  the  discrete  case,  we  must  calculate  the  power  under  the  null  hypothesis.  Once 
we  know  the  critical  value,  we  can  then  evaluate  the  power  elsewhere.  The  difference 
between  the  continuous  and  discrete  case  is  that  for  the  continuous  case  there  is  a  closed 
form  solution  to  finding  the  critical  value;  this  is  not  true  for  the  discrete  small  sample 
exact  case.  Note  that  the  power  under  the  null  hypothesis  is  the  test  size;  a  fact  we  will 
make  use  of  later  to  determine  the  test  size  inflation. 

For  all  values  of  the  test  statistic,  we  need  to  know  whether  we  reject  the  null 
hypothesis  or  not.  That  is,  is  Ti>u  €  Rejection  Region.  For  any  given  test  statistic 
value,  there  are  only  one  of  two  possibilities,  either  the  test  statistic  falls  in  the  rejection 
region  or  it  does  not.  We  can  define  the  following  indicator  function  as 


\{Ti>u  e  Rejection  Region} 


if  TiiU  £  Rejection  Region 
if  T^u  €  Rejection  Region' 


(37) 


The  test  statistic  values,  Ti>u,  are  grouped  not  only  by  what  we  are  conditioning  on,  but 
also  by  which  internal  pilot  study  table  they  came  from,  that  is,  for  each  set  of  margins 
within  those  final  tables  that  came  from  the  same  internal  pilot  study  table  i.  Therefore, 
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as  shown  in  the  equation  above,  each  internal  pilot  study  table  i  will  have  its  own  set  of 
unique  test  statistic  values,  Ut.  This  gives  us  the  appropriate  probability  in  the  rejection 
region  for  each  internal  pilot  study  i  given  the  margins  of  the  final  tables.  Recall  from  § 
1.3.5,  B  is  the  total  number  of  possible  internal  pilot  study  tables.  We  are  now  ready  to 
define  Theorem  1 . 

Theorem  1: 

B  Ui 

Power  =  ^^Pr{Ti)U}I{Ti)U  G  Rejection  Region}.  (38) 

i—  1  11=1 

Proof:  Power  is  defined  as  the  probability  of  rejecting  the  null  hypothesis.  We 
have  defined  a  situation  in  which  the  probabilities  of  the  test  statistic  values  are 
summed  over  the  set  that  are  rejected  or  fall  in  the  rejection  region.  Therefore, 

Theorem  1  follows.  □ 

Equation  38  is  a  general  formula  for  determining  the  power  and  will  be  used  to 
help  define  our  critical  value  in  the  next  subsection.  The  critical  value  is  needed  to 
determine  the  power  under  situations  other  than  under  the  null.  Recall  from  §  1.3.7  that 
the  critical  value,  Tc,  is  defined  as 


Pr{T  >  Tc}  <  a.  (39) 


For  instance,  if  we  set  the  nominal  significance  level,  ct,  at  0.05,  then  we  would  want 
the  probability  of  the  rejection  region  under  the  null  to  be  no  greater  than  0.05. 
Therefore,  we  can  solve  for  the  critical  value,  Tc.  as  the  largest  test  statistic  value  such 
that  the  probability  that  we  reject  the  null  hypothesis  is  at  most  a  when  it  is  in  fact  true. 
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Recall,  that  we  are  conditioning  on  the  margins  and  we  will,  therefore,  have  a  critical 
value  for  each  set  of  margins. 

Now,  as  an  example,  we  will  use  a  nominal  significance  level,  a,  of  0.05  and 
total  initial  sample  sizes  of  24, 48,  and  96.  Note  that  in  order  to  find  the  critical  value, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  calculate  the  discrete  significance  level,  ay,  which  is  a  byproduct 
of  finding  the  critical  value.  Additionally,  to  show  that  the  test  size  is  inflated,  we  will 
need  to  find  the  critical  value  and  discrete  significance  level,  ad,  without  using  an 
internal  pilot  study  as  a  comparison.  The  results  for  a  sample  size  of  24  are  shown  in 
Figures  1 1  and  12.  In  Figures  1 1  and  12,  the  x-axis  is  the  condition  on  which  the 
critical  values  and  discrete  significance  levels  or  test  sizes  are  based.  In  this  particular 
example,  the  final  sample  size  is  fixed  so  the  only  condition  is  the  first  column  total, 

N(  ■ ,  1),  or  number  of  cases  and  controls  with  the  genetic  polymorphism  of  interest. 
Note  that  not  all  of  the  conditions  are  listed  here.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  for  some 
conditions,  no  critical  value  or  discrete  test  size  exists  which  would  give  us  a 
probability  below  0.05.  Also  note  that  for  the  least  extreme  marginal  totals,  N(  • ,  1), 
the  critical  values  are  the  smallest  and,  correspondingly,  the  test  sizes  are  closest  to  the 
nominal  significance  level.  Now  that  we  have  calculated  the  critical  values  and  discrete 
test  sizes  without  using  an  internal  pilot  study,  we  can  use  these  as  a  comparison.  The 
discrete  test  sizes  are  used  to  calculate  the  test  size  inflation  shown  in  the  next 
subsection. 

Example  power  plots  using  initial  sample  sizes  of  24, 48,  and  96  are  provided 
below  which  examine  the  power  at  7r2  =  0.1, 0.3, 0.5,  see  Figures  13-15.  These  plots 
were  created  using  the  critical  values  based  on  a  study  without  an  internal  pilot,  e.g. 
Figure  1 1  for  a  sample  size  of  24.  Once  we  have  defined  the  possible  critical  values 
without  using  an  internal  pilot  study,  we  can  then  use  these  values  to  actually  determine 
the  power  in  the  instance  when  we  are  using  an  internal  pilot  study.  In  order  to 
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Critical  Values,  N  =  24 


Figure  11.  Critical  Values  Without  an  Internal  Pilot  Study,  N  - 


Discrete  Significance  Level,  N  =  24 
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Figure  12.  Discrete  Significance 


determine  the  power,  we  first  need  to  enumerate  every  possible  table  based  on  our 
internal  pilot  and  additional  sample  sizes.  Combining  the  internal  pilot  and  additional 
sample  sizes  to  get  our  final  sample  sizes,  we  can  then  decide  whether  to  reject  the  null 
hypothesis  or  not  based  on  our  previously  calculated  critical  values  (based  on  without 
an  internal  pilot  study)  and  on  our  conditions,  N(  • ,  1)  and  N(  • ,  •  )•  Therefore,  we 
can  determine  whether  to  reject  each  final  table  by  comparing  it  with  the  associated 
critical  value.  The  power  can  then  be  calculated  by  summing  the  probabilities  of  those 
tables  in  which  we  reject  the  null  hypothesis.  Now,  we  can  show  that  the  test  size  is 
actually  inflated  when  using  an  internal  pilot  study  to  re-estimate  the  final  sample  size 
using  a  conditional  approach. 


Power  Comparison  N  =  24 
With  an  IPS 


Note:  We  are  limiting  the  6  (m  -  n2)  to  positive  values. 

Figure  13.  Example  Power  Plots  for  Initial  Sample  Size  of  24. 
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Power  Power 


Power  Comparison  N  =  48 
With  an  IPS 


Note:  We  are  limiting  the  6  (7Ti  —  tto)  to  positive  values. 

Figure  14.  Example  Power  Plots  for  Initial  Sample  Size  of  48. 


Power  Comparison  N  =  96 
With  an  IPS 


Note:  We  are  limiting  the  6  (7 n  -  7r2)  to  positive  values. 

Figure  15.  Example  Power  Plots  for  Initial  Sample  Size  of  96 


2. 2. 4  Test  Size  Inflation 

As  stated  previously,  the  test  size  inflation  can  be  determined  by  subtracting  the 
discrete  significance  level,  ay,  from  the  observed  test  size,  a*.  The  results  are  provided 
in  Table  5.  Note  that  using  this  method,  we  do  not  have  a  single  critical  value  against 
which  to  compare  our  enumerated  data  since  there  is  a  different  critical  value  under 
each  condition  for  each  internal  pilot  study  i.  Using  this  conditional  approach,  we  have 
a  possibly  different  critical  value  for  each  set  of  margins  for  each  internal  pilot  study  i. 
Only  values  below  0.5  are  shown  since  those  above  are  the  mirror  image.  In  Table  5, 
notice  that  the  test  size  inflation  is  largest  at  N  =  96,  but  there  is  significant  overlap 
between  the  3  sample  sizes  compared.  The  general  pattern  to  note  for  this  table  is  that 
for  all  values  examined,  there  is  an  inflation  in  test  size,  as  shown  in  Table  5  and  Figure 
16.  Note  that  we  have  only  shown  an  inflation  in  test  size  empirically.  The  important 
message  from  both  Table  5  and  Figure  16  is  that  the  test  size  inflation  is  above  zero  and 
the  observed  test  size  is  below  0.05.  A  more  complete  table  of  inflation  values  is 
provided  in  Appendix  B. 


0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

24 

13.80 

15.50 

11.20 

8.77 

8.72 

OO 

£ 

10.40 

9.72 

12.80 

14.80 

6.30 

96 

6.81 

8.10 

7.96 

8.21 

19.20 

Table  5.  Test  Size  Inflation  (  x  10'3)  with  an  Internal  Pilot  Study 
Sample  Size  -  24, 48, 96.  Test  size  inflation  calculated  by  subtracting  the 
significance  level  without  an  internal  pilot  study,  ay,  and  the  significance  level 
with  an  internal  pilot  study,  a'.  No  a'  exceeds  0.05. 

The  most  important  finding  in  this  section  is  that  for  small  samples  with 
a  =  0.05,  we  can  get  the  benefit  of  using  an  internal  pilot  study  without  paying  any 
penalty!  The  reason  for  this  is  that  in  small  samples,  the  discreteness  pushes  the 
discrete  significance  level  so  far  below  the  nominal  significance  level  of  0.05  that  even 
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with  the  inflation  from  using  an  internal  pilot  study,  we  are  still  below  the  nominal 
significance  level,  as  an  example  see  Figure  17.  This  is  not  as  obvious  in  Table  5  and 
Figure  16  since  we  have  subtracted  the  discrete  significance  level  without  an  internal 
pilot  from  the  discrete  significance  level  with  an  internal  pilot  study.  Therefore,  in  small 
samples,  no  adjustment  is  necessary  when  using  an  internal  pilot  study.  An  important 
item  of  interest  would  be  the  sample  size  point  at  which  this  breaks?  At  what  sample 
size  do  we  start  paying  a  penalty  for  using  an  internal  pilot  study?  For  example,  if  we 
assume  the  maximum  sample  size  to  be  four  (4)  times  that  initially  estimated  instead  of 
just  twice,  we  can  actually  calculate  where  the  test  size  inflation  is  above  our  desired 
significance  level,  e.g.  0.05. 


Test  Size  Inflation  N  =  24,  48,  96 
With  an  IPS  vs.  Without 


Figure  16.  Test  Size  Inflation. 
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2.2.5  Adjusting  for  Test  Size  Inflation 

In  this  section,  we  discuss  what  to  do  when  the  test  size  is  inflated  from  using  an 
internal  pilot  study.  As  shown  in  a  §  2.2.4 ,  no  adjustment  is  necessary  for  small  sample 
sizes,  however,  with  larger  sample  sizes  it  is  necessary  because  the  inflation  is  large 
enough  to  increase  the  test  size  above  the  nominal  significance  level.  This  is  a  result  of 
the  product  binomial  distribution  becoming  less  and  less  discrete  as  the  sample  size 
increases  which  allows  the  discrete  significance  level  or  test  size,  ad,  to  get  closer  and 
closer  to  the  nominal  significance  level,  a.  Since  the  discrete  significance  level  is 
i  getting  closer  to  the  nominal,  any  inflation  pushes  the  test  size  above  the  nominal 
significance  level.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  direct  correlation  between  the 
sample  size  and  the  amount  of  inflation  as  shown  in  Figure  16. 

As  previously  mentioned,  we  cannot  simply  correct  for  the  inflation  by  changing 
the  critical  value  because  there  are  many  critical  values  to  consider,  a  result  of  the 
conditioning  arguments  used  to  derive  the  distribution  of  the  test  statistic.  However, 
the  manner  in  which  we  determine  the  critical  values  provides  us  with  a  means  to 
compensate  for  the  inflation  by  adjusting  the  nominal  significance  level,  a,  before 
applying  the  test.  Simply  stated,  the  nominal  significance  level  is  reduced  to  the  largest 
value  such  that  the  resulting  discrete  significance  level  or  test  size,  ad,  is  below  the 
nominal  one.  If  in  fact  the  discrete  significance  level  is  below  the  nominal,  there  is  no 
need  to  adjust  for  inflation.  Note  that  even  with  the  adjustment,  there  is  still  an 
inflation  in  test  size  when  using  an  internal  pilot  study;  however,  the  adjustment  brings 
the  test  size  below  the  nominal  significance  level. 

The  adjustment  procedure  involves  lowering  the  nominal  significance  level 
during  the  critical  value  and  discrete  significance  level  calculations  only,  and  not  also  in 
the  initial  sample  size  calculation  or  recalculation  process.  This  means  that  the 
probability  that  T  >TC  is  less  than  or  equal  to  the  adjusted  nominal  significance  level. 
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The  same  ratio  of  controls  to  cases  is  maintained.  We  will  limit  the  reductions  in  the 
nominal  significance  level  to  0.001  increments. 

As  an  example.  Figure  17  shows  a  test  size  inflation  at  an  initial  sample  size  of 
129  that  is  above  the  nominal  significance  level  of  0.05.  In  order  to  adjust  the  test  size 
so  that  it  is  below  the  nominal,  we  must  recalculate  the  critical  values  and  discrete 
significance  levels  by  lowering  the  nominal  significance  level.  Table  6  shows  the 
resulting  discrete  significance  levels  or  test  sizes  for  two  adjusted  nominal  significance 
values. 


Power  at  the  Null,  n1  =  7t2  =  tc  (Test  Size) 


Initial  Sample  Size 


Figure  17.  Where  Test  Size  Adjustment  is  Required. 

Notice  that  even  at  a  sample  size  of  over  200  using  a  7r  =  0.1  there  is  still  no  need 
to  adjust  the  test  size.  This  is  not  the  case  for  7r  =  0.5. 
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Nominal  Significance  Discrete  Significance 

_ Level,  a  Level,  ad 

~5  0.0524  ' 

0.049  0.0523 

0.048  0.0494 

Table  6.  Example  of  Adjustment  Procedure  at  the  Null,  tti  —  tt2  =  0.5. 
Initial  Sample  Size  is  129.  The  discrete  nominal  significance  level  is  0.0396.  Even 
with  adjustment,  there  is  still  inflation. 

Keep  in  mind  that  what  we  have  done  is  empirical.  At  this  point  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  simpler  or  approximate  manner  in  which  to  compensate  for  the  inflation 
above  the  nominal  significance  level.  In  many  instances  when  using  a  discrete 
distribution,  it  is  possible  to  approximate  a  solution.  For  example,  when  analyzing  a 
2x2  table,  we  can  use  Fisher's  exact  or  a  normal  approximation  given  the  expected 
cell  counts  are  large  enough.  But,  what  should  we  do  when  the  expected  cell  counts  are 
not  large  enough?  In  this  instance,  it  is  not  appropriate  to  use  a  normal  approximation. 
The  same  is  true  for  the  conditional  enumeration  approach  proposed  in  this  chapter. 
However,  when  using  an  enumeration  type  of  approach  and  the  conditional  arguments, 
there  are  always  subsets  of  the  data  that  do  not  meet  the  assumptions  required  to 
approximate  the  distribution  with  a  continuous  one. 

2.2.6  Sample  Size  Issues 

When  we  first  discussed  the  study  design,  we  suggested  using  the  sample  size 
equation  proposed  by  Rosner  (1995,  page  384)  to  estimate  the  sample  size.  Using  the 
ideas  developed  in  Chapter  II,  we  can  now  suggest  a  more  appropriate  technique.  We 
propose  a  new  and  better  approach  to  sample  size  estimation  in  small  samples.  The 
new  approach  is  an  iterative  one  that  will  be  more  accurate  and  more  appropriate.  The 
new  approach  is  exact  and  therefore  more  consistent  with  the  exact  tests  and  exact 
power  calculations.  However,  this  new  approach  can  be  a  big  computing  problem 
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because  of  its  iterative  nature.  However,  prior  to  submitting  any  papers  for  publication, 
we  will  implement  this  alternative  approach  to  the  sample  size  calculations. 

At  all  times,  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  maximum  allowable  sample  size 

i 

1 

!  will  depend  on  the  investigators;  but  might  be  further  limited  by  money,  finite 

population  sizes,  ethical  reasons,  or  time.  The  investigators  should  account  for  these 
when  determining  the  maximum  allowable  sample  size.  If  we  are  already  at  this 
maximum  and  the  sample  size  is  too  small,  we  should  stop  there.  We  do  not  want  to 

limit  our  new  iterative  sample  size  approach  at  this  point  by  setting  the  sample  size  too 

I 

small.  Next,  we  will  briefly  outline  the  proposed  alternative  approach  to  the  sample 
size  calculations  which  includes  a  binary  search  algorithm  (Harel,  1992). 

The  proposed  alternative  begins  with  the  sample  size  equation  from  Rosner  for 
the  difference  in  two  binomial  proportions.  Once  we  have  an  initial  estimate,  we 
perform  a  power  analysis  as  though  we  are  not  considering  an  internal  pilot  study, 

Figure  18,  point  (iV),  Power{).  There  are  three  possible  outcomes  after  determining 
the  initial  sample  size  and  estimated  power.  The  sample  size  may  be  too  big,  and  hence 
the  power  is  too  big.  Alternatively,  the  sample  size  maybe  too  small,  and  hence  the 
power  is  too  small.  The  sample  size  is  okay,  and  the  power  is  within  the  pre-specified 
tolerance. 

As  an  example,  we  have  assumed  that  the  first  iteration  produced  an  initial 
sample  size  that  is  too  big  (Nu  Powerx).  Therefore,  the  next  iteration  takes  half  the 
distance  between  the  initial  sample  size  and  zero.  For  this  iteration,  the  expected  power 
is  too  small  (N2,  Power2).  Therefore,  the  next  iteration  will  half  the  distance  between 
the  second  sample  size  and  the  initial  sample  size  (N$,  P ower 3),  since  the  initial 
sample  size  in  this  example  was  too  large.  Now,  assuming  (iV3,  Power 3)  is  too  big 
again,  we  would  need  at  least  another  iteration,  (N4,  P ower 4).  This  is  what  is  meant 
by  a  binary  search  algorithm  (Harel,  1992).  The  algorithm  continues  until  we  obtain  an 
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expected  power  within  a  specified  tolerance  of  the  goal  power.  See  Figure  1 8  for  a 
graphical  representation  of  the  above  example  using  the  binary  search  algorithm. 

Since  we  are  using  an  internal  pilot  study,  we  will  need  to  perform  two  sample 
size  calculations  just  as  with  the  simplified  approach.  However,  as  mentioned  above, 
this  alternative  approach  will  be  iterative  and  therefore  more  difficult  and  time 
consuming.  The  proposed  alternative  begins  with  the  sample  size  equation  for 
comparing  two  binomial  proportions.  Once  we  have  an  estimate  of  the  initial  sample 
size,  we  can  then  enumerate  every  possible  table  and  calculate  the  power  as  done  in  § 
2.2.4.  Once  we  have  a  power  estimate,  we  can  then  determine  if  our  sample  size  is 
large  enough  or  not.  There  are  three  possibilities.  The  power  is  greater  than  desired 
(sample  size  is  too  big).  The  power  is  smaller  than  desired  (sample  size  is  too  small). 
Finally,  the  power  is  within  the  pre-specified  tolerance.  If  the  sample  size  is  too  large, 
we  know  that  we  have  captured  the  desired  sample  size  between  what  was  calculated 
and  zero.  If  the  sample  size  is  too  small,  we  know  that  the  desired  sample  size  is 
greater  than  what  was  calculated.  In  these  two  cases,  we  are  left  with  essentially  the 
same  problem,  how  much  to  add  or  subtract.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  there  are  many 
ways  in  which  to  determine  the  amount  to  add  or  subtract,  however,  in  order  to  keep  the 
solution  as  simple  as  possible,  we  think  the  simplest  approach  will  be  to  just  use  the 
binary  search  algorithm  described  in  the  paragraph  above.  Once  the  new  sample  size  is 
determined,  we  can  follow  the  same  pattern  as  before:  1)  enumerate  every  possible 
table,  2)  calculate  the  power,  and  3)  compare  against  the  target  power.  This  will 
continue  until  we  have  determined  a  sample  size  that  achieves  the  desired  power.  Keep 
in  mind,  this  is  only  for  the  initial  sample  size.  We  still  need  to  re-estimate  the  final 
sample  size  after  collecting  the  internal  pilot  study  data. 
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Sample  Size  Calculations  -  Power  too  Small 
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Figure  18.  Iterative  Sample  Size  Approach  for  Initial  Sample  Size. 

Once  the  internal  pilot  study  data  has  been  collected,  we  will  need  to  re-estimate 
the  final  sample  size  based  on  what  we  observe  from  the  internal  pilot  study  data.  We 
will  follow  the  same  process  as  outlined  above.  Based  on  our  internal  pilot  study  data, 
we  will  update  our  estimates  of  the  population  parameters,  and  7 r2.  With  these  new 
parameter  estimates,  we  can  use  the  sample  size  equation  for  comparing  two  binomial 
proportions  as  the  starting  point.  Once  again,  we  will  enumerate  every  possible 
additional  table  and  determine  the  power  as  outlined  in  §  2.2.4.  As  before,  we  will  use 
the  binary  search  algorithm  to  determine  the  next  sample  size  to  try.  This  process  will 
continue  until  we  converge  on  the  appropriate  sample  size  that  gives  us  the  desired 
power. 
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2.3  Summary  and  Conclusions 

j  We  have  now  provided  the  analyst  and  practitioner  a  means  of  analyzing  a  case- 

control  study  with  an  internal  pilot  study  using  a  conditional  approach.  This  approach 
is  consistent  with  the  literature  in  terms  of  using  a  conditional  approach  regardless  of 
the  type  of  data. 

Our  approach  is  consistent  with  the  literature  in  terms  of  using  a  conditional 
test.  By  using  an  internal  pilot  study,  however,  we  have  introduced  the  possibility  of 
test  size  inflation.  However,  the  most  significant  result  from  this  section  is  that  with 
small  sample  sizes,  we  have  the  benefit  of  using  an  internal  pilot  study  without  the 
drawback  of  test  size  inflation  above  the  nominal  significance  level.  However,  if  there 
is  test  size  inflation  above  the  nominal,  we  have  provided  a  method  to  adjust  the 
inflation  to  ensure  the  test  size  stays  below  the  nominal.  This  is  an  exact  method  which 
also  allows  us  to  produce  exact  p-values. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  EXACT  UNCONDITIONAL  TEST 

In  this  section,  we  derive  the  small  sample  exact  distribution  of  the  final  sample 
size  and  hence  the  final  test  statistic  while  using  an  internal  pilot  study  and  the 
unconditional  test.  In  the  unconditional  test  we  condition  on  only  one  set  of  margins  of 
the  2  x  2  table,  unlike  in  the  conditional  test  in  which  we  condition  on  both  sets  of 
margins.  Specifically,  we  will  condition  only  on  the  number  of  cases  and  controls. 

The  approach,  once  again,  is  to  enumerate  every  possible  table  based  on  the 
initial  sample  size  estimation  (or  internal  pilot  study)  and  the  additional  data.  For  each 
enumerated  internal  pilot  study  table,  we  re-estimate  the  final  sample  size  required  to 
maintain  a  power  of  90%  and  a  Type  I  error  rate  of  0.05.  From  this,  we  determine  the 
additional  sample  size.  Now,  we  can  enumerate  every  possible  additional  table.  Thus, 
we  can  derive  the  distribution  of  the  final  sample  size  and  hence  the  final  test  statistic 
by  determining  every  possible  value  of  the  test  statistic  and  its  associated  probability 
just  as  we  did  in  Chapter  II.  However,  the  main  difference  is  in  the  probability 
calculation  for  each  test  statistic  value.  Although  the  test  statistic  values  are  identical 
whether  we  use  the  conditional  or  unconditional  approach,  the  probability  structures 
differ.  The  probability  of  observing  a  specific  test  statistic  value  will  change  based  on 
which  approach  is  used,  conditional  or  unconditional. 

Recall  from  §  1.2.2,  Suissa  and  Shuster  (1985)  derived  an  exact  approach  to 
unconditional  tests.  They  used  a  Z  statistic  based  on  their  2x2  contingency  tables 
assuming  two  independent  binomial  samples  of  equal  size.  This  allowed  them  to  use 
the  product  binomial  distribution  to  determine  their  Z  statistic  probabilities.  We  plan  to 
use  an  approach  almost  identical  to  that  of  Suissa  and  Shuster;  that  is,  our  data  are  in 
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the  form  of  a  2  x  2  contingency  table  and  we  also  assume  two  independent  binomial 
samples  for  each  2x2  table.  We  also  use  a  product  binomial  distribution  to  determine 
the  test  statistic  probabilities.  We  do  not,  however,  assume  equal  sizes. 

In  their  approach,  Suissa  and  Shuster  would  have  set  the  proportions  of  cases 
and  controls  with  the  genetic  polymorphism  to  be  equal,  e.g.  7Ti  =  7r2  =  7r.  Under  this 
null,  they  calculate  the  observed  test  size,  ad,  based  on  using  the  product  binomial 
distribution.  They  then  find  the  value  of  7r  that  maximizes  the  observed  test  size,  ad, 
using  a  grid  search  technique  for  the  value  of  7 r  between  0.001  and  0.999.  The 
maximum  value  of  ad  over  all  of  the  7r's  is  then  considered  the  test  size  for  this 
unconditional  test,  ad  .  Treating  7r  as  a  nuisance  parameter  and  removing  it  from  the 
problem,  as  just  described,  leads  to  unconditional  inference.  The  reason  this  is  true  is 
because  we  are  no  longer  conditioning  on  a  specified  value  of  it.  Instead,  we  maximize 
a  or  test  size  over  all  values  of  7r.  Unconditional  inference  requires  sample  sizes 
smaller  than  the  exact  conditional  counterpart  since  the  hypothesis  test  is  less 
conservative. 

Before  we  begin  with  the  derivation  of  the  final  test  statistic,  we  must,  once 
again,  define  the  sampling  scheme  and  probability  structure.  Then,  we  can  calculate  the 
final  table  probabilities  and  hence  the  distribution  of  the  final  test  statistic. 

3.1  Sampling  Scheme/Probability  Structure 

This  section  will  define  both  the  sampling  scheme  and  probability  structure. 

The  definition  of  the  test  statistic  has  not  changed  from  §  1.3.6. 

In  the  unconditional  approach,  as  in  the  conditional  one,  we  assume  that  the 
cases  and  controls  are  independent.  Also,  we  are  only  conditioning  on  the  total  number 
of  cases  and  controls,  N(l,  -)andiV(2,  •),  respectively.  Based  on  this  information, 

I  we  know  that  the  numbers  of  cases  and  controls  with  the  genetic  polymorphism  of 
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interest  are  distributed  as  follows:  np(  1, 1)  ~  Binomial  (iV(l,  • ),  ttj)  and  similarly 
np(2, 1)  ~  Binomial(iV(2,  •  ),7r2). 

The  probability  of  observing  a  specific  internal  pilot  study  2x2  table  given  its 
total  sample  size,  7V>(  • ,  • ),  and  the  values  of  ttx  and  7t2  is  defined  as 

Pr{Tablep(i)|iVp.(  • ,  •  ),7Ti,7r2}  = 

(^(l’  1)^7rinPi(1’1)]  (x  “  7Ti)^p>(1,')_np-(1’1)]  x  (40) 

( NPt{  2,  -)\  [nPi(21l)}(  _  x[7VF.(2,-)-nPl(2,l)] 

[nPi(2,l)  p  (1  *2) 

Equation  40  defines  the  final  table  probabilities  under  both  the  null  and  alternative 
hypotheses. 

We  can  similarly  define  the  probability  for  an  additional  table  given  its  total 
sample  size,  Na,j(  • ,  •  )>  and  internal  pilot  study  data  as 

Pr{Table,i(i,  j)\Na. ( • ,  •  ),  TableP(i),  NPi{  • ,  •  ),7Ti,7r2}.  Recall  from  §  2.2.1,  we 
have  a  general  means  of  calculating  the  final  table  probabilities.  Finally  the  probability 
of  observing  a  final  table  is 

Pr{TableF(i,i)|7Ti,7r2}  = 

Pr{Tablep(i)|iVpi(  • ,  •  ),7Ti,7t2}  x  (41) 

Pr{TableA(*,  j)|iVA. ( • ,  •  ),Tab\eP(i),Npi{  • ,  •  ),7Ti,7r2}. 


Note  that  the  probability  of  each  final  table,  Pr{Tablep(z,^')|7ri,7r2},  is  dependent  on 
the  values  of  and  7r2. 
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3.2  Exact  Small  Sample  Power  for  the  Unconditional  Test 

The  final  table  probabilities,  test  statistic  distribution,  power  and  critical  value 
are  defined  identically  as  in  §  2.2  and  therefore  will  not  be  repeated  in  this  section.  The 
only  difference  is  that  the  table  probabilities  are  calculated  using  a  product  binomial 
distribution  as  described  in  the  section  above. 

3. 2. 1  Critical  Values  and  the  Nuisance  Parameter 

In  this  section,  we  describe  the  exact  unconditional  test  and  how  to  determine 
the  value  of  the  nuisance  parameter  for  obtaining  critical  values  and  test  size.  As  in 
Chapter  II,  we  use  half  of  the  initial  sample  size  for  the  internal  pilot  study.  For 
different  initial  sample  sizes,  it  is  possible  for  the  value  of  the  nuisance  parameter,  7T,  to 
be  different.  Therefore,  we  must  determine  the  appropriate  value  of  the  nuisance 
parameter  in  each  instance.  This  is  done  by  enumerating  every  possible  internal  pilot 
study  table  and  additional  table  under  the  null  assuming  different  values  of  the  nuisance 
parameter,  tt^  =  7T2  ==  7r.  Then,  just  as  done  by  Suissa  and  Shuster  (1985),  we  find  the 
value  of  the  nuisance  parameter  that  maximizes  the  observed  test  size,  a',  under  the  null 
hypothesis  using  a  grid  search  technique  for  values  of  7r  from  0.001  to  0.999. 

First,  however,  we  must  define  the  critical  values  and  how  they  relate  to  the 
values  of  7ri  and  7 r2.  Recall  from  Chapter  II  that  the  critical  value  is  defined  based  on  a 
final  sample  size.  This  is  also  true  for  the  unconditional  test;  however,  there  is  also 
another  dimension  to  the  critical  value.  The  critical  value  also  depends  on  the  value  of 
the  nuisance  parameter,  7 r.  The  critical  value  is  defined  to  be  the  largest  test  statistic 
value  such  that  the  probability  of  rejection  is  at  most  a  when  the  null  hypothesis  is  true 
for  a  given  NF(  ■ ,  • )  and  tt.  Therefore,  the  critical  value  in  the  unconditional  test  is 
defined  as  TCit  since  the  probability  associated  with  the  critical  values  depends  on  the 
value  of  the  nuisance  parameter,  7r.  The  critical  value  is  the  largest  test  statistic  value 
such  that  the  following  is  true, 
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Pr  {T>T^}<a.  (42) 

For  a  given  final  table,  we  need  to  know  whether  we  reject  the  null  hypothesis 
or  not.  That  is,  is  TableF(i,  j)  G  Rejection  Region  for  a  given  7r?  Recall  that  for  each 
internal  pilot  study  table,  there  are  a  number  of  additional/fmal  tables  possible.  For  any 
given  final  table,  there  are  only  one  of  two  possibilities,  either  the  table  falls  in  the 
rejection  region  or  it  does  not.  This  now  depends  on  the  value  of  tt.  We  can  define  the 
following  indicator  function  as 

I{TableF(i,  j)  G  Rejection  Region^} 

_  J  0  if  Tabled,  j)  g  Rejection  Region^  /43> 

|  1  if  Tabled,  j)  G  Rejection  Region|7r  * 


Recall  that  B  is  the  total  number  of  possible  internal  pilot  study  tables.  Let 
i  e  {1,2. ... ,  B}  index  each  possible  internal  pilot  study  table.  Recall  that  Mi  is  the 
number  of  additional/final  tables  that  result  from  the  i*  internal  pilot  study  table.  Let 
j  e  {1, 2, ... ,  Mi}  index  each  possible  additional/fmal  table.  We  can  now  define  the 
observed  test  size  as  a  function  of  the  nuisance  parameter,  tti  =  7r2  =  7r,  as 

B  Mi 

<4  =  ^^2Pr{TableF(i,  j)|7r}I{TableF(i,  j)  G  Rejection  Region^}  (44) 

i=l  J=1 

where  Pr{TableF(i,  j)H  and  I{Tabl eF(t,  j)  €  Rejection  Region|7r}  are  defined  in 
Equations  41  and  43,  respectively. 
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We  are  now  prepared  to  define  the  maximum  value  of  a'v.  First,  let  us  define  an 
interval  I  such  that  I  =  [0.001, 0.999]  by  0.001 .  The  maximum  value  of  a'v  is  then 
defined  as 


Umax  =  SUP  Kr}-  (45) 

7 r€/ 

The  value  of  the  nuisance  parameter  to  be  used  in  establishing  the  critical  value  and  test 
size  is  the  value  of  7r  at  which  Equation  45  is  maximized.  In  the  next  section  we  will 
demonstrate  how  this  is  done  examining  the  same  initial  sample  sizes  as  in  Chapter  II, 
Nj{-,-)=  24, 48,  96. 

In  summary,  using  the  unconditional  approach,  we  are  not  focusing  on  the 
values  of  7Ti  =  7r2  =  7r,  but  freeing  the  analysis  of  any  specific  value  by  reporting  the 
results  in  which  the  test  size  is  maximized.  In  the  conditional  approach,  we  are  also 
trying  to  free  the  analysis  of  any  specific  value  of  7Ti  =  7r2  =  7r.  Specifically,  under  the 
null,  in  the  conditional  approach,  we  make  use  of  the  hypergeometric  distribution  for 
the  probability  calculations.  By  doing  this,  we  have  freed  the  analysis  of  specific  value 
of  7ri  =  7r2  =  7T.  Unfortunately,  under  the  alternative,  we  must  specify  the  values  of  7Ti 
and  7T2.  In  the  unconditional  approach,  we  find  the  value  of  the  nuisance  parameter, 
ttj  =  7t2  =  7 r,  that  gives  us  a  worst  case  scenario,  i.e.  it  maximizes  the  overall  test  size 
across  all  possible  final  sample  sizes.  The  appropriate  nuisance  parameter  value  is 
determined  by  the  maximum  test  size  value  across  the  range  of  possible  nuisance 
parameter  values. 

We  realize  that  this  approach  is  flawed.  Since  many  different  final  sample  sizes 
are  likely  even  with  a  small  initial  sample  size,  e.g.  for  an  initial  sample  size  of  24,  this 
approach  will  not  produce  the  maximum  test  size  value  for  any  specific  final  sample 
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size.  This  approach  does,  however,  produce  the  maximum  expected  test  size  across  all 
final  sample  sizes. 

3.2.2  Example  of  Finding  Nuisance  Parameter  Values 

In  this  section,  we  develop  a  method  for  finding  the  appropriate  nuisance 
parameter  value.  To  do  this,  we  follow  the  Suissa  and  Shuster  method  of  using  a  grid 
search  over  the  range  0.001  to  0.999  by  0.001  and  examine  the  resulting  probability  of 
rejecting  Ho:  7Ti  =  7r2  =  7r,  i.e.  the  test  size.  In  reality,  however,  we  need  to  only 
examine  the  values  between  0.001  and  0.5  since  the  values  above  0.5  are  the  mirror 
image  of  those  below. 

As  stated  above,  the  manner  in  which  the  test  size  is  determined  is  analogous  in 
either  the  conditional  or  unconditional  approach.  However,  in  the  unconditional 
approach,  we  must  maximize  the  test  size  over  many  possible  values  of  the  nuisance 
parameter,  n.  Figure  19  provides  the  results  of  examining  test  size  for  the  initial  sample 
sizes  of  24, 48,  and  96  by  varying  7r. 

We  can  determine  the  appropriate  value  of  the  nuisance  parameter  to  use  for 
each  initial  sample  size,  iV/(  • ,  • )  =  24, 48,  96.  We  find  the  value  of  7r i  =  7r2  =  7r 
such  that  the  test  size  is  the  largest  possible  value,  marked  with  a  box  in  Figure  19. 
Notice  that  for  different  initial  sample  sizes,  e.g.  48  and  96,  the  maximum  value 
changes  and  occurs  at  a  different  value  of  the  nuisance  parameter.  Table  7  provides  the 
nuisance  parameter  values  for  initial  sample  sizes  of  24, 48,  and  96  that  correspond  to 
the  appropriate  box  in  Figure  19.  We  then  use  these  values  of  the  nuisance  parameter  to 
obtain  critical  values  and  create  the  power  curves  for  each  sample  size. 

Under  the  null,  the  value  of  the  nuisance  parameter  corresponding  to  the  largest 
test  size  value  is  used  to  calculate  the  internal  pilot  study,  additional,  and  final  2x2 
table  probabilities.  Under  the  alternative  hypothesis,  the  value  of  the  nuisance 
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parameter  is  equal  to  the  proportion  of  controls  with  the  genetic  polymorphism  of 
interest,  7r2  =  7r,  and  7Ti  is  determined  by  the  difference  of  interest,  6. 


Figure  19.  Test  Size  Values  for  Initial  Sample  Sizes  =  24, 48, 96. 
Maximum  value  is  highlighted  with  a  box,  "D". 
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Initial  Sample  Size 

II 

II 

to 

Test  Size 

24 

0.438 

0.05618 

48 

0.427 

0.05798 

96 

0.415 

0.05767 

Table  7.  Values  of  Nuisance  Parameter,  7r,  for  Initial  Sample  Sizes  of  24, 48,  and 

96. 


3.2.3  Power  and  How  to  Use  the  Nuisance  Parameter 

In  this  section,  we  use  the  nuisance  parameter  values  in  order  to  calculate  the 
power  and  determine  the  appropriate  critical  values.  The  critical  values  are  used,  as  in 
Chapter  II,  to  determine  the  power.  Making  use  of  Theorem  2,  §  2.2.3,  we  have  a 
general  form  for  calculating  the  power.  As  before,  we  first  need  to  enumerate  every 
possible  table  based  on  the  internal  pilot  and  additional  sample  sizes.  Combining  the 
internal  pilot  and  additional  sample  sizes  to  get  the  final  sample  sizes,  we  can  then 
decide  whether  to  reject  the  null  hypothesis  or  not  based  on  the  previously  calculated 
critical  values,  the  value  of  the  nuisance  parameter,  and  final  sample  size,  NF(  ■ ,  •  )• 

We  can  determine  whether  to  reject  each  final  table  by  comparing  its  test  statistic  value, 
T,  against  the  associated  critical  value,  XCt  as  in  Equation  48.  The  power  for  the 
unconditional  approach  can  then  be  calculated  by  summing  the  probabilities  of  those 
tables  for  which  we  reject  the  null  hypothesis  by  varying  the  value  of  7Ti  and  fixing 
7 r2  =  7 r,  Equation  46. 

B  Mi 

Power  =  YjYI ^{^,>1,772  =  7r}Pr {Ty  G  Rejection  Region^ i,tt2  =  tt}.  (46) 
i—l  j=  1 

Note  that  at  the  null,  this  equation  is  equivalent  to  Equation  44.  As  an  example,  we  can 
create  the  power  curves  for  the  initial  sample  sizes  of  24, 48,  and  96  at  the  values  of  the 
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nuisance  parameters  given  in  Table  7.  The  power  curves  are  provided  below  in  Figure 


20. 

We  have  now  developed  the  process  to  determine  the  appropriate  nuisance 
parameter  values,  critical  values,  and  power.  However,  we  have  not  yet  addressed  the 
issue  of  test  size  inflation.  Based  on  the  results  so  far,  we  can  show  that  the  test  size  is 
inflated  and  to  what  degree  when  using  an  internal  pilot  study  to  re-estimate  the  final 
sample  size  using  an  unconditional  approach. 


Power  Curves  for  Initial  N  =  24,  48,  96 
With  an  Internal  Pilot  Study 


Note:  We  are  limiting  the  S,  (7Ti  -  7r2),  to  positive  values. 

Figure  20.  Power  Curve  for  N  =  24, 48,  and  96. 

Note  that  at  a  S  =  0,  the  three  values  are  not  identical.  Table  7  provides  the  value 

for  each  curve. 
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3. 2. 4  Test  Size  Inflation 

As  stated  previously,  the  test  size  inflation  can  be  determined  by  subtracting  the 
discrete  significance  level,  ad,  from  the  observed  test  size,  a'.  We  have  a  slightly 
different  notation  to  indicate  that  these  values  are  actually  maximized  as  in  §  3.2. 1.  The 
notation  used  is  otdmax  ar*d  o/max.  Where  ot-dmax  is  defined  in  Suissa  and  Shuster  (1985) 
to  be  the  maximum  value  attained  without  using  an  internal  pilot  study.  The  results  are 
provided  in  Table  8. 


Initial  Sample  Size 

a! 

umai 

& max  O^dmax 

24 

0.05618 

0.04997 

0.00622 

48 

0.05798 

0.04999 

0.00799 

96 

0.05767 

0.05000 

0.00767 

Table  8.  Test  Size  Inflation  with  an  IPS,  Initial  Sample  Size  =  24, 48, 96. 

Test  size  inflation  calculated  by  subtracting  the  significance  level  without  an 
internal  pilot  study,  ad,  and  the  significance  level  with  an  internal  pilot  study,  a'. 

In  the  unconditional  approach,  we  not  only  have  inflation,  but  inflation  above 
the  nominal  significance  level  even  with  small  sample  sizes.  Recall,  the  inflation  is 
caused  by  the  dependence  of  the  final  sample  size  on  the  internal  pilot  study  data.  What 
causes  this  inflation  above  the  nominal  significance  level  is  the  fact  that  in  the 
unconditional  approach  the  distribution  of  the  final  test  statistic  is  less  discrete.  Since 
the  test  statistic  is  more  discrete  in  the  conditional  case,  the  discrete  significance  level 
(ad)  is  much  smaller  than  the  nominal  significance  level,  a.  There,  since  ad  is  so  much 
smaller  than  a  (by  as  much  as  0.02),  even  though  there  is  inflation  due  to  using  an 
internal  pilot  study,  the  resulting  test  size,  a1,  is  still  below  the  nominal.  By  contrast,  in 
the  unconditional  approach,  the  discrete  significance  level,  a^,  is  very  close  to  the 
nominal  significance  level;  for  example  see  Figure  8.  Since  admax  is  so  close  to  a  in  the 
unconditional  approach,  the  resulting  test  size  using  an  internal  pilot  study  is  above  a. 
This  result  was  not  surprising  and  even  expected. 
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3.2.5  Adjusting  for  Test  Size  Inflation 

Adjusting  for  test  size  inflation  is  much  more  important  in  the  unconditional  test 
since  inflation  above  the  nominal  significance  level  occurs  at  a  much  smaller  initial 
sample  size.  In  this  section,  we  discuss  what  to  do  when  the  test  size  is  inflated  from 
using  an  internal  pilot  study  while  using  an  unconditional  test.  We  use  a  binary  type  of 
search  algorithm  in  order  to  adjust  the  maximum  expected  test  size  to  be  below  the  pre¬ 
specified  nominal  significance  level.  In  this  instance,  since  the  test  size  inflation  is 
much  greater  than  in  the  conditional  approach,  it  does  not  make  sense  to  drop  the 
nominal  significance  level  by  increments  of  0.001  since  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
adjusted  nominal  significance  level  is  much  lower  than  the  original  level.  The  approach 
we  use  here  is  to  drop  the  nominal  significance  level  by  0.005  until  the  resulting  test 
size  inflation  has  dropped  below  the  nominal  level.  Once  this  has  occurred,  we 
continue  with  the  binary  type  search  algorithm  since  we  have  bound  the  adjusted 
significance  level.  Table  9  provides  the  results  of  this  procedure  for  an  initial  sample 
size  of  24  in  the  order  in  which  a  was  adjusted.  We  can  see  from  Table  9  that  to  adjust 
for  the  test  size  inflation  for  an  initial  sample  size  of  24,  we  must  use  an  adjusted 
nominal  significance  level  of  0.042. 

Nominal  Significance  Discrete  Significance 
Level,  a  Level,  admix 


0.05 

0.0562 

0.045 

0.0528 

0.04 

0.0463 

0.042 

0.0495 

0.043 

0.0502 

Table  9.  Example  of  Adjustment  Procedure  at  the  Null,  7Ti  =  7r2  =  7r, 
Initial  Sample  Size  is  24.  Where  ocd  =  0.04997. 

An  additional  complication  for  the  unconditional  test  is  that  not  only  do  we  need  to 
adjust  the  nominal  significance  level,  we  also  need  to  adjust  the  value  of  the  nuisance 
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parameter  each  time  we  adjust  the  value  of  the  nominal  significance  level.  For 
example,  the  appropriate  value  of  the  nuisance  parameter  at  an  adjusted  nominal 
significance  level  of  0.042  is  %  =  0.3 1 1  versus  7r  =  0.438  at  a  nominal  significance 
level  of  0.05.  The  reason  this  is  mentioned  is  that  if  this  is  not  done  the  adjustment 
process  will  be  flawed.  The  point  is  that  we  are  using  the  worse  case  scenario  to  free 
the  unconditional  analysis  from  any  specific  value  of  the  nuisance  parameter.  To  do 
this,  we  must  follow  the  same  process  as  we  did  under  the  null.  That  is,  we  must 
maximize  the  test  size  with  relation  to  the  value  of  the  nuisance  parameter. 

3.3  Summary  and  Conclusions 

If  the  analyst  prefers  an  unconditional  approach,  we  have  now  provided  a  means 
of  analyzing  a  case-control  study  with  an  internal  pilot  study  using  an  unconditional 
approach.  This  approach  falls  more  in  line  with  the  type  of  data  usually  found  in  a  case 
control  study,  that  is,  a  fixed  number  of  cases  and  controls  with  the  number  of  cases  and 
controls  with  or  without  the  genetic  polymorphism  of  interest  allowed  to  vary. 

Our  approach  is  consistent  with  the  unconditional  approach  of  Suissa  and 
Shuster  (1985)  in  which  they  did  not  entertain  the  idea  of  an  internal  pilot.  The 
technique  used  by  Suissa  and  Shuster,  since  they  did  not  use  an  internal  pilot,  did  not 
address  the  concern  of  test  size  inflation.  By  using  an  internal  pilot  study,  we  have 
introduced  the  possibility  of  test  size  inflation.  In  the  case  of  the  unconditional 
approach,  the  test  size  inflation  becomes  a  concern  at  a  much  smaller  initial  sample  size 
than  in  the  conditional  approach.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  unconditional  approach 
produces  a  final  test  statistic  distribution  which  is  less  discrete  than  that  for  the 
conditional  approach. 

Now,  this  new  approach  to  using  an  unconditional  test  also  allows  the  analyst  to 
adjust  for  the  test  size  inflation  caused  by  using  an  internal  pilot  study.  This  is  an  exact 
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method  which  also  allows  us  to  produce  exact  p-values  since  we  have  enumerated  every 
possible  2x2  table  and  their  probability  of  occurring.  We  can  then  determine  the  p- 
value  based  on  summing  the  probabilities  of  the  observed  2x2  table  and  those  more 
extreme. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


MOTIVATING  EXAMPLE 

In  this  chapter,  we  provide  an  example  based  on  the  design  and  data  from 
Marlar  and  Welsh  (2001).  We  show  how  an  applied  scientist  could  use  these  methods 
in  a  grant  application,  during  a  study  with  re-estimation,  and  for  data  analysis.  First,  we 
compute  the  power,  critical  values,  and  required  sample  sizes  using  only  the  initial 
population  parameter  estimates  of  7Ti  and  7r2.  Next,  we  sample  to  create  the  internal 
pilot  study  data.  Then,  we  calculate  the  required  additional  sample  size  based  on  an 
observed  internal  pilot  study.  Finally,  we  draw  conclusions  based  on  a  set  of  observed 
final  data.  Since  we  do  not  have  a  complete  experiment  available  from  Marlar  and 
Welsh  and  to  simplify  the  example,  we  will  step  through  a  small  fictitious  example. 
However,  we  do  make  use  of  actual  data  from  Marlar  and  Welsh  from  which  we  sample 
(with  replacement)  to  come  up  with  the  observed  data.  Figure  21  provides  a  summary 
of  the  available  data  from  Marlar  and  Welsh. 

Genetic  Marker 
Factor  V  Leiden 
4- 

174 
329 

47  456  503 

Figure  21.  2  x  2  Contingency  Table  of  Available  Marlar  and  Welsh  Data 
This  data  is  for  the  factor  V  Leiden  genetic  polymorphism  only. 

We  will  demonstrate  both  conditional  and  unconditional  tests  using  the 
fictitious  data  sampled  from  the  Marlar  and  Welsh  data.  We  are  assuming  that  half  of 
the  initial  sample  size  estimate  will  be  used  for  the  internal  pilot  study,  there  are  exactly 
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Cases 

Controls 


28 

146 

19 

310 

2  controls  per  case,  the  nominal  significance  level  is  0.05,  the  planned  power  is  90%, 
the  final  sample  size  will  never  be  smaller  than  initially  estimated,  and  the  final  sample 
size  will  never  be  larger  than  twice  that  initially  estimated. 

For  both  the  conditional  and  unconditional  tests,  we  will  first  assume  we  have 
no  data  at  all  and  only  an  estimate  of  the  population  parameters  7Ti  and  7r2.  Next,  we 
assume  that  we  only  have  data  from  the  internal  pilot.  Finally,  we  will  assume  that  we 
have  the  final/additional  data  and  actually  make  a  decision  regarding  the  association  of 
Factor  V  Leiden  with  VTE  based  on  these  data. 

To  begin  a  study,  we  must  first  have  some  kind  of  hypothesis  we  would  like  to 
test.  In  this  case,  we  are  hypothesizing  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  proportion  of 
cases  and  controls  with  the  genetic  polymorphism  of  interest;  Ho:  7H  =  7r2  and  Hi : 

7Ti  7^  7r2.  For  this  fictitious  example,  we  are  assuming  that  the  estimates  of  the 
population  parameters  are  0.4  and  0.1  for  the  cases  and  controls,  respectively. 
Specifically,  we  are  interested  in  whether  the  cases  have  a  different  proportion  with  the 
genetic  polymorphism  than  the  controls.  Then,  we  must  obtain  estimates  of  the 
population  parameters.  In  this  instance,  the  parameters  of  interest  are  the  proportion  of 
cases  and  controls  with  the  genetic  polymorphism,  tti  and  7t2.  The  initial  estimates  are 
assumed  to  have  come  from  the  current  literature.  Note,  we  will  use  the  Rosner  (1995) 
sample  size  equation  for  a  difference  in  two  proportions  for  all  of  the  sample  size 
calculations  in  this  chapter. 

With  the  population  parameter  estimates  in  hand,  we  are  now  ready  to  obtain  an 
initial  sample  size  estimate,  jV>(  • ,  • ).  Using  the  proportions  from  above,  the  required 
initial  sample  size,  iV)(  • ,  • ),  to  maintain  a  power  of  90%  is  93  subjects.  Recall,  the 
internal  pilot  study  sample  size,  NP(- ,  • ),  is  half  the  initial  sample  size  estimate. 
Therefore,  the  internal  pilot  study  sample  size  is  93/2  or  46.5  subjects.  However,  we 
cannot  have  half  a  subject  and  must  round  up  to  the  nearest  whole  subject  that  is 
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divisible  by  3.  The  reason  the  internal  pilot  study  sample  size  has  to  be  divisible  by 
three  is  because  of  the  ratio  of  cases  to  controls  -  the  number  of  subjects  has  to  be 
divisible  by  3  in  order  to  maintain  the  1  :  2  ratio.  Given  this,  the  internal  pilot  study 
sample  size,  NP(  • ,  • ),  is  48.  Based  on  the  1  :  2  ratio,  we  have  NP(  1,  • )  =  16  cases 
and  JV>(  2,  • )  =  32  controls  which  will  be  used  in  the  examination  of  both  the 
conditional  and  unconditional  tests.  In  §  4.1,  we  will  discuss  the  conditional  test  and  in 
§  4.2,  we  will  discuss  the  unconditional  test. 

4.1  Exact  Conditional  Test 

In  this  section,  we  develop  the  power  and  critical  values  necessary  for  the  initial 
sample  size  calculated  above  for  the  conditional  test.  Then,  we  randomly  sample  (with 
replacement)  from  the  Marlar  and  Welsh  data  to  develop  the  fictitious  example  dataset. 
Using  the  power  and  critical  values  developed  in  this  section,  we  then  show  the 
practitioner  how  to  make  the  appropriate  conclusion  using  the  randomly  generated  data. 

4. 1. 1  What  We  Would  do  for  a  Grant  Proposal 

Now  that  we  know  the  internal  pilot  study  sample  size,  NP(  • ,  • )  =  48,  we  can 
enumerate  all  possible  internal  pilot  study  2x2  tables.  From  these  internal  pilot  study 
tables,  we  can  estimate  the  population  parameters  and  recalculate  the  required  final 
sample  size,  NP(  • ,  • ).  The  difference  between  the  final  sample  size  and  the  internal 
pilot  study  sample  size  is  the  additional  sample  size,  Na{  ■  >  *  )•  Now,  from  each  of  the 
enumerated  internal  pilot  study  tables,  we  can  enumerate  all  possible  additional  tables. 
By  combining  the  internal  pilot  study  and  additional  data,  we  have  all  possible  final 
tables.  By  calculating  the  probabilities  of  all  the  final  tables  and  their  associated  test 
statistic  values,  we  can  determine  the  distribution  of  the  final  test  statistic  as  in  §  2.2. 1 
and  §  2.2.2.  Using  the  distribution  of  the  final  test  statistic  along  with  the  critical 
values  (§  2.2.3),  we  can  determine  the  expected  power  under  the  null  and  alternative 
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hypotheses.  We  then  have  the  following  power  curve  derived  from  §2.2. 1  -  §2.2.3, 
Figure  22. 


Power  Curve  for  Initial  N  =  93 


Figure  22.  Power  Curve  for  2V>(  • ,  -  )  =  93,  Conditional  Approach. 


As  you  can  see  from  Figure  22,  the  expected  power  is  somewhat  higher  than 
anticipated.  This  is  an  artifact  of  the  settings  used.  Recall  that  the  internal  pilot  study  is 
only  used  to  re-estimate  the  final  sample  size.  The  rules  placed  on  the  sample  size  re¬ 
estimation  are  that  the  minimum  final  sample  size  will  never  be  below  that  initially 
estimated  and  the  maximum  final  sample  size  will  never  be  more  than  twice  that 
initially  estimated.  Therefore,  when  we  observe  an  internal  pilot  study  in  which  the 
proportions  are  approximately  equal,  we  have  a  reestimated  final  sample  size  at  twice 
the  initial  (the  maximum  allowed).  This  in  turn,  through  the  enumeration  process,  leads 
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to  a  number  of  final  tables  that  we  can  in  fact  reject  although  they  were  spawned  from 
an  internal  pilot  study  table  in  which  rejection  looked  implausible. 

4. 1.2  Midterm  Analysis  -  Sample  Size  Re-estimation 

Now,  in  order  to  actually  create  the  internal  pilot  study  data,  we  will  need  to 
sample,  with  replacement,  from  the  Marlar  and  Welsh  data,  Figure  21.  Figure  23 
provides  the  results  of  the  random  sampling  from  the  Marlar  and  Welsh  data  to  simulate 
observing  an  internal  pilot  study. 


Internal  Pilot  Study  Data: 

Genetic  Marker 


Cases 

Controls 


+ 


5 

11 

2 

30 

7  41 


16 

32 

48 


Figure  23.  Internal  Pilot  Study  2x2  Table  from  Random  Experiment 


Now  that  we  have  observed  internal  pilot  study  data,  using  the  Rosner  sample 
size  equation  once  again,  we  can  recalculate  the  required  final  sample  size.  Our  new 
population  parameter  estimates  are  7Ti  =  5/16  and  7r2  =  2/32  for  cases  and  controls 
respectively.  We  now  have  a  recalculated  final  sample  size  of  Np{  • ,  • )  —  108. 
Although  the  parameter  estimates  for  7Ti  and  7t2  have  decreased,  which  intuitively 
decreases  the  variance,  the  sample  size  increased.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  sample 
size  equation  also  contains  the  observed  difference  which  increases  the  required  sample 
size  by  more  than  any  savings  from  the  decreased  variance.  In  this  case,  the  final 
sample  size  has  not  been  affected  by  the  assumptions:  1)  minimum  sample  size  of 
Nj(  • ,  •),  and  2)  maximum  sample  size  of  2ZV/(  • ,  • ).  Since  we  have  already 
collected  data  on  48  subjects,  we  need  only  collect  data  on  an  additional  60  subjects, 

Na(  • ,  •  )• 
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4. 1.3  Final  Data  Analysis  and  Conclusions 

In  order  to  finish  with  the  data  collection,  we  need  to  randomly  sample  once 
again  from  the  Marlar  and  Welsh  data  in  order  to  simulate  the  additional  data  needed. 
Finally,  let  us  pretend  that  we  have  observed  the  additional  data  and  hence  the  final 
2x2  table,  Figure  24,  and  let  us  make  some  inference. 

Additional  Data:  Final  Data: 


Genetic  Marker  Genetic  Marker 


+ 

+ 

— 

Cases 

6 

14 

20 

Cases 

11 

25 

36 

Controls 

2 

38 

40 

Controls 

4 

68 

72 

8 

52 

60 

15 

93 

108 

Figure  24.  Additional  and  Final  2x2  Tables  from  Random  Experiment 

From  the  final  2x2  table  in  Figure  24,  we  have  a  calculated  final  test  statistic 
value,  T,  of  12.5419  which  comes  from  the  test  statistic  equation  in  §  1.3.6.  Now  that 
we  have  an  observed  test  statistic  value,  we  can  compare  it  to  the  critical  value,  Tc, 
under  the  same  conditions;  specifically,  Nf(  •  5  • )  =  108  and  Np(  • ,  1)  =  15.  Recall 
from  §  1.3. 7  and  §  2.2.3  that  the  critical  value  is  defined  as  the  largest  test  statistic  value 
such  that  the  probability  that  we  reject  the  null  hypothesis  is  at  most  a  when  the  null 
hypothesis  is  in  fact  true.  If  the  test  statistic  value,  T,  is  greater  than  or  equal  to  the 
critical  value,  there  is  evidence  to  reject  the  null  hypothesis,  H0:  Tti  =  7r2.  For  these 
particular  conditions,  the  critical  value,  Tc,  is  equal  to  5.5742  with  =  0.0353.  Since 
T  >  Tc,  the  conclusion  is  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  reject  the  null  hypothesis 
or  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  against  7Ti  =  7t2.  What  this  means  to  the  practitioner 
is  that  we  have  evidence  that  the  proportion  of  cases  with  the  genetic  polymorphism  of 
interest  is  different  than  the  proportion  of  controls  with  the  genetic  polymorphism  of 
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interest.  This  is  evidence  that  the  genetic  polymorphism  of  interest  is  related  to  venous 
thrombosis. 

Another  approach  that  could  have  been  used  to  determine  the  significance  of  the 
observed  final  table  is  through  using  the  p-value.  In  this  instance,  the  p-value  is  the 
probability  of  observing  a  table  this  or  more  extreme  assuming  that  the  null  hypothesis 
is  true,  where  Ho  :  Tt\  —  7r2  =  0.1.  To  calculate  the  p-value,  we  need  to  sum  the 
probabilities  of  the  observed  2x2  table  and  of  those  more  extreme  tables.  For  the 
observed  final  table  in  Figure  21,  the  p-value  is  6.1 15  x  10'6.  Comparing  this  value 
against  either  the  nominal  significance  level  of  0.05  or  the  discrete  significance  level  of 
0.0353,  it  is  clearly  significant. 

4.1.4  New  Sample  Size  Methodology 

As  part  of  the  grant  writing  process,  we  should  examine  the  power  at  the 
difference  of  interest  hypothesized  by  the  investigators.  The  power  at  7Ti  =  0.4  and 
7r2  =  0.1,  or  6  =  0.3,  is  equal  to  0.9846.  Recall,  the  over-powered  situation  is  caused 
by  the  limiting  conditions  as  discussed  in  §  4. 1. 1.  Since  the  power  is  so  high  at  the 
hypothesized  difference  using  the  Rosner  (1995)  sample  size  equation,  we  thought  that 
this  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  proposed  sample  size  approach 
from  §  2.2.6.  It  is  presented  here  as  an  example  only  and  not  used  in  the  remaining 
sections  of  this  chapter. 

Since  an  initial  sample  size  of  93  produced  a  power  greater  than  planned,  this 
translates  into  a  sample  size  which  is  too  large.  Using  the  methods  introduced  in  § 
2.2.6,  we  can  converge  on  a  sample  size  which  produces  a  power  within  a  pre-specified 
tolerance  of  that  planned.  Table  10  provides  the  results  of  this  process. 
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Initial  Sample  Size  Power  @/n\  =0.1  and  tt2  =  0-4 


93 

0.9846 

48 

0.8684 

72 

0.957 

60 

0.926 

54 

0.9003 

Table  10.  Results  from  Improved  Sample  Size  Methodology. 

4.2  Exact  Unconditional  Test 

In  this  section,  we  obtain  the  power  and  critical  values  necessary  for  the  initial 
sample  size  calculated  above  for  the  unconditional  test.  We  make  use  of  the  same 
randomly  sampled  fictitious  example  data  from  §  4.1.2,  Figures  20  and  21.  Using  the 
power  and  critical  values  developed  in  this  section,  we  then  show  the  practitioner  how 
to  make  the  appropriate  conclusion  using  the  randomly  generated  data. 

4.2. 1  What  We  Would  do  for  a  Grant  Proposal 

For  the  unconditional  approach,  we  will  use  the  same  internal  pilot  study  sample 
size,  Np(- ,  • )  =  48,  the  same  additional  sample  size,  NA(  ■ ,  • )  =  60,  and  hence  the 
same  recalculated  final  sample  size,  Np  ( • ,  • )  =  1 08.  Now,  we  have  the  same 
enumerated  internal  pilot  study  and  additional  tables  as  with  the  conditional  approach 
and  therefore  the  same  test  statistic  values.  By  calculating  the  probabilities  of  all  the 
final  tables  and  their  associated  test  statistic  values  across  the  range  of  nuisance 
parameters,  we  can  determine  the  appropriate  value  of  the  nuisance  parameter  and  then 
the  distribution  of  the  final  test  statistic  as  in  §  3.2.1  -  §  3.2.3.  For  an  initial  sample  size 
of  93,  the  value  of  the  nuisance  parameter,  7r,  that  maximizes  the  test  size  is  0.397. 

Note  that  a'  =  0.0576  is  inflated  above  the  nominal  level,  a  =  0.05.  We  can 
similarly  determine  the  power  under  any  alternative  hypothesis  by  maximizing  the  test 
size  as  done  under  the  null.  Note  that  the  power  at  8  =  0.3,  a  meaningful  difference  for 
the  conditional  test,  is  equal  to  0.9999. 
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As  with  the  conditional  approach,  the  unconditional  approach  has  an  expected 
power  somewhat  higher  than  anticipated.  Again,  this  is  an  artifact  of  the  settings  used 
which  increases  the  power  dramatically. 

Before  we  proceed,  we  must  examine  the  test  size  inflation.  Recall  the  value  of 
a'  0.0576,  which  is  not  only  inflated,  but  inflated  above  the  nominal  significance 
level  of  0.05.  The  maximum  discrete  significance  level,  was  found  to  be  0.05  to 
6  decimal  places.  In  order  to  adjust  for  the  test  size  inflation,  we  must  use  the 
procedure  set  forth  in  §  3.2.5.  In  using  this  procedure,  we  found  that  adjusting  the 
critical  value  calculations  using  a  nominal  significance  level  of  0.042,  adjusts  the  test 
size  to  be  less  than  or  equal  to  the  nominal  significance  level  of  0.05.  Therefore,  these 
critical  values  and  Q-dmax  values  should  be  used  in  the  final  analysis  to  determine 
whether  a  table  is  significant  or  not. 

Now,  since  we  know  we  have  to  adjust  for  test  size  inflation  above  the  nominal 
significance  level,  we  will  also  need  to  use  these  values  to  determine  the  power  under 
any  alternative.  Using  the  same  procedure  as  above,  we  can  determine  the  expected 
power  under  the  null  and  alternative  hypotheses  for  the  adjusted  nominal  significance 
level. 

4.2.2  Midterm  Analysis  -  Sample  Size  Re-estimation 

Now,  in  order  to  actually  create  the  internal  pilot  study  data,  we  will  need  to 
sample,  with  replacement,  from  the  Marlar  and  Welsh  data.  Figure  18.  Figure  25 
provides  the  results  of  the  random  sampling  from  the  Marlar  and  Welsh  data  to  simulate 
observing  an  internal  pilot  study.  This  is  the  same  data  as  used  for  the  conditional 
approach. 
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Figure  25.  Internal  Pilot  Study  2x2  Table  from  Random  Experiment 

Now  that  we  have  observed  internal  pilot  study  data,  using  the  Rosner  (1995) 
sample  size  equation  once  again,  we  can  recalculate  the  required  final  sample  size.  Our 
new  population  parameter  estimates  are  tti  =5/16  and  7r2  =  2/32  for  cases  and  controls 
respectively.  Since  we  have  not  changed  the  sample  size  re-estimation  procedure  from 
the  conditional  approach,  the  final  sample  size  of  Np(  • ,  • )  =  108  remains  the  same  as 
does  the  additional  subjects,  NA(  ■ ,  • )  =  60. 

4.2.3  Final  Data  Analysis  and  Conclusions 

Therefore,  we  need  to  randomly  sample  once  again  from  the  Marlar  and  Welsh 
data  in  order  to  simulate  the  additional  data  needed.  Finally,  let  us  pretend  that  we  have 
observed  the  same  additional  data  and  hence  the  same  final  2x2  table  as  in  §  4.1.3, 
provided  again  in  Figure  26  for  convenience.  What  do  we  infer  from  these  data? 
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Figure  26.  Additional  and  Final  2x2  Tables  from  Random  Experiment 


From  the  final  2x2  table  in  Figure  26,  we  have  a  calculated  final  test  statistic 
value,  T,  of  12.5419  which  comes  from  the  test  statistic  equation  in  §  1.3.6.  Now  that 
we  have  an  observed  test  statistic  value,  we  can  compare  it  to  the  critical  value,  T^, 
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under  the  same  conditions;  specifically,  Np(  • ,  • )  —  108  and  the  appropriate  value  of 
7T.  If  the  test  statistic  value,  T,  is  greater  than  or  equal  to  the  critical  value,  there  is 
evidence  to  reject  the  null  hypothesis.  Ho:  tti  =  For  these  particular  conditions,  the 
critical  value,  T*.  is  equal  to  3.8571  with  admax  =  0.04845  assuming  the  null  is  true. 
Since  T  >  T^,  the  conclusion  is  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  reject  the  null 
hypothesis  or  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  against  7Ti  =  7T2.  Therefore,  we  make  the 
same  conclusion  as  in  the  conditional  case.  There  is  evidence  that  the  genetic 
polymorphism  of  interest  is  related  to  venous  thrombosis. 

As  in  the  conditional  approach,  we  can  also  assess  the  significance  by  means  of 
the  p- value.  For  the  observed  final  table  in  Figure  28,  the  p- value  is  1.266  x  10 
Comparing  this  value  against  either  the  nominal  significance  level  of  0.05  or  the 
discrete  significance  level  of  0.04845,  it  is  clearly  significant. 

4.3  Summary  and  Conclusions 

For  this  particular  example,  the  same  conclusion  was  made  regardless  of  the 
approach  used,  either  conditional  or  unconditional.  However,  given  the  somewhat  large 
difference  in  both  the  critical  values  and  p- values,  we  could  have  a  situation  in  which 
the  conclusion  could  differ  based  on  which  approach  was  used,  especially  if  the 
observed  2x2  table  were  not  quite  as  extreme  as  the  one  we  observed  here. 

Now,  we  have  given  the  practitioner  an  example  with  which  s/he  can  follow 
how  the  process  should  work  for  a  particular  problem.  Depending  on  which  approach 
is  preferred,  either  the  conditional  or  unconditional,  both  approaches  are  provided. 
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CHAPTER  V 


DISCUSSION 

5.1  Summary  and  Conclusions 

The  idea  of  using  an  internal  pilot  study  in  sample  size  recalculation  is  very 
practical  and  beneficial.  First,  we  get  to  re-estimate  the  parameters  of  interest  without 
throwing  out  any  data.  Next,  we  are  dramatically  increasing  the  chances  of  a  successful 
study  by  using  parameter  estimates  from  the  correct  population  of  interest.  Finally,  the 
use  of  an  internal  pilot  can  be  applied  to  almost  any  type  of  study.  Our  focus  however 
is  on  binary  data  from  an  observational  study. 

Binary  data  occur  quite  often  in  the  area  of  biometrics  and  epidemiology.  There 
is  a  large  amount  of  literature  addressing  the  issues  concerning  binary  data.  However, 
this  is  not  the  case  with  regard  to  binary  data  and  sample  size  recalculation  in  the  form 
of  an  internal  pilot  study.  Several  authors  address  the  issue  of  sample  size  recalculation 
using  an  internal  pilot  study  while  using  continuous  outcome  data,  specifically, 
normally  distributed  data.  In  this  case,  the  internal  pilot  study  is  used  to  re-estimate  the 
variance.  The  final  sample  size  is  then  recalculated  using  the  new  variance  estimate 
and  the  same  minimally  detectable  difference  of  interest.  A  side-effect  of  this  process  is 
an  inflation  in  test  size  due  to  the  dependence  of  the  final  sample  size  on  the  internal 
pilot  study.  The  final  sample  size  is  now  a  random  variable  that  is  dependent  on  the 
internal  pilot  study  data  through  the  re-estimation  of  the  variance.  The  good  news  with 
normally  distributed  data  is  that  the  mean  and  variance  are  independent.  Therefore,  we 
can  find  a  form  of  the  test  statistic  that  is  independent  of  the  re-estimated  variance  and 
consequently  account  for  the  inflation  in  test  size.  This  being  said,  the  literature  is 
comprehensive  in  the  area  of  internal  pilot  study  use  with  a  normally  distributed 
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outcome  variable.  This  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  the  use  of  a  binary  outcome 
variable.  The  literature  is  much  less  developed  in  this  area. 

What  we  have  done  is  provide  the  analyst  and  practitioner  with  a  means  of  using 
an  internal  pilot  study  with  a  binary  outcome  variable.  Theorems  1  and  2  provide 
generic  results  to  determine  table  probabilities,  power,  and  significance  levels  for  any 
categorical  test.  This  approach  provides  a  general  means  of  determining  the 
distribution  of  the  final  test  statistic  and  hence  making  exact  inference  for  a  wide  range 
of  categorical  data  problems.  We  have  provided  both  the  conditional  and  unconditional 
approaches  which  cover  the  gamut  of  possible  problems.  Therefore,  the  analyst  or 
practitioner  can  pick  the  approach  that  matches  the  assumptions  made.  In  both  the 
conditional  and  unconditional  approaches,  we  can  now  calculate  the  appropriate  critical 
values  and  p- values  to  perform  the  proper  inference  and  adjust  for  the  test  size  inflation 
when  necessary.  For  the  conditional  approach  with  small  samples,  we  get  the  benefit  of 
reestimating  the  sample  size  without  paying  a  penalty  in  terms  of  test  size  inflation 
above  the  nominal  significance  level.  This  is  not  true,  however,  for  the  unconditional 
approach.  In  the  unconditional  approach,  even  in  small  samples,  we  must  adjust  for  test 
size  inflation  above  the  nominal.  We  realize  that  there  has  been  and  still  is  some 
controversy  over  the  appropriateness  of  the  unconditional  approach.  However,  we 
believe  that  in  some  instances  it  is  appropriate  to  use  an  unconditional  approach  based 
on  the  type  of  data  and  the  assumptions  made. 

The  primary  limitation  of  this  thesis  is  that  we  have  examined  the  simplest  form 
of  the  problem,  i.e.,  data  in  the  form  of  a  2  x  2  table  assuming  no  interactions  or 
confounders.  We  believe,  however,  that  this  is  a  reasonable  first  approach  to  this 
problem  since  it  has  not  yet  been  addressed  in  the  literature.  We  must  get  a  good 
understanding  of  the  simple  problem  before  we  can  solve  the  larger  more  complicated 
one.  Although  our  testing  procedure  is  not  uniformly  most  powerful  nor  based  on 
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maximum  likelihood  for  either  the  conditional  or  unconditional  approaches,  it  is 
implementable  and  one  of  the  first  procedure  developed  for  use  with  categorical  data  in 
observational  studies. 

This  thesis  provides  one  of  the  first  pieces  of  literature  addressing  the  major  gap 
in  this  area  of  research,  using  an  internal  pilot  study  for  sample  size  recalculation 
Although  not  perfect,  we  have  provided  a  means  to  account  for  the  test  size  inflation 
when  using  an  internal  pilot  study  with  binary  data  with  either  a  conditional  or 
unconditional  test.  The  approaches  within  this  thesis  are  a  good  initial  cut  at  the 
problem  and  provide  an  excellent  opportunity  for  future  research. 

5.2  Directions  for  Future  Research 

There  are  numerous  directions  in  which  this  research  could  extend  and  a  variety 
of  ways  of  analyzing  data  with  a  binary  outcome  and  exposure.  We  could  examine 
different  modeling  approaches,  different  forms  of  the  data,  or  change  the  model 
assumptions.  We  could  also  just  make  small  extensions  of  the  existing  analysis  or 
small  changes  in  the  data  assumptions.  Finally,  we  could  examine  how  the  results  from 
this  analysis  could  be  applied  to  confidence  intervals.  For  instance,  should  we  change 
the  way  in  which  we  calculate  a  confidence  interval  based  on  these  results? 

First,  let  us  examine  a  possibly  different  modeling  approach.  Instead  of  using 
data  in  the  form  of  a  2  x  2  table,  we  could  use  a  logistic  regression  or  an  additive  model 
approach.  This  would  allow  us  to  account  for  interactions  and  confounders.  We  could 
estimate  the  relative  risk  of  exposure  for  important  confounders,  including  plausible 
interactions  between  exposures. 

Now,  what  about  different  forms  of  binary  data?  With  binary  data,  we  can 
examine  the  data  in  one  of  three  ways:  1)  a  difference,  such  as  pi  -  P2,  which  would  be 
of  primary  interest  in  a  clinical  trial,  2)  a  ratio,  such  as  ^ ,  which  would  be  of  interest  in 
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a  cohort  study,  and  finally  3)  the  odds  ratio  which  would  be  of  primary  interest  in  a 
case-control  study.  We  have  only  examined  the  data  in  terms  of  a  difference. 

Therefore,  we  can  examine  a  ratio  or  odds  ratio  and  adjust  our  approach  to  handle  either 
of  these  two  approaches. 

Next,  we  can  examine  changes  in  the  model  assumptions.  By  changing  the 
assumptions,  we  would  change  the  problem  dramatically.  For  example,  if  we  assumed 
that  the  initial  estimates  are  made  with  error,  this  error  would  be  passed  along  to  any 
analysis  performed  and  add  an  additional  degree  of  complexity  to  the  problem.  Also, 
we  could  assume  that  we  will  sample  until  we  have  an  appropriate  number  of  subjects 
with  exposure.  That  is,  we  could  use  a  negative  binomial  for  the  underlying 
distribution  and  probability  calculations. 

We  could  also  examine  variations  in  the  secondary  parameters.  For  instance,  we 
could  vary  the  percentage  of  the  initial  sample  size  to  use  as  the  internal  pilot  study. 

We  could  also  change  the  minimum  and  maximum  sample  size  requirements,  i.e.,  a 
maximum  not  limited  to  twice  the  initial  sample  size  estimate. 

Finally,  we  could  look  into  some  issues  that  came  from  the  original  analysis. 

For  example,  in  Chapter  IV,  we  noticed  that  the  conditional  test  was  more  powerful 
than  the  unconditional  test  at  a  6  of  0.3,  i.e.  0.9846  versus  0.9569.  We  could  examine 
the  difference  between  the  conditional  and  unconditional  approaches  and  actually 
calculate  how  often  we  make  a  mistake  in  each  case.  For  example,  with  an  enumeration 
approach,  we  are  examining  every  2x2  table,  which  are  identical  for  both  approaches. 
Therefore,  we  can  examine  each  individual  2x2  table  under  both  the  conditional  and 
unconditional  approach  and  determine  whether  we  reject  or  accept  each  individual 
2x2  table.  Since  we  actually  know  what  the  truth  is,  we  can  determine  how  each 
performs. 
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Appendix  A 


Notation 

TTl 

7T2 

a 

I 

P 

Ni(lr) 
Ni(  2,-) 

*/(-,-) 

nP(l,l) 

np(l,2) 

Wp(V) 
np(2,l) 
np{  2,2) 
iVp(2,-) 

Wr) 

«a(1,1) 

71,4(1,2) 
^(1,0 
n^(2,l) 
tm(2,  2) 

JVa(2,-) 

^aM 

np(l,  1) 
np(l,2) 

Nf(  1,*) 

np(2, 1) 
np(2,2) 

JV>(2,*) 

^f(t) 

P/(l) 

P/(2) 

Pp(1) 

Pp(2) 

Pf(1) 

Pf(  2) 

a 

Oid 


ot 

** max 

1-/3 


Notation  and  Definitions 
Definition 

Population  Proportion  of  Cases  with  Genetic  Marker 
Population  Proportion  of  Controls  with  Genetic  Marker 
Percentage  of  Initial  Sample  to  Use  for  Internal  Pilot  Study 
Initial 

Internal  Pilot  Study 
Final 

Ratio  of  Controls  to  Cases 
Calculated  Initial  Sample  Size  for  Cases 
Calculated  Initial  Sample  Size  for  Controls 
Calculated  Initial  Total  Sample  Size 

Observed  Number  of  Cases  with  Genetic  Marker  in  Internal  Pilot  Study 
Observed  Number  of  Cases  without  Genetic  Marker  in  Internal  Pilot  Study 
Calculated  Internal  Pilot  Study  Sample  Size  for  Cases 
Observed  Number  of  Controls  with  Genetic  Marker  in  Internal  Pilot  Study 
Observed  Number  of  Controls  without  Genetic  Marker  in  Internal  Pilot  Study 
Calculated  Internal  Pilot  Study  Sample  Size  for  Controls 
Calculated  Internal  Pilot  Study  Total  Sample  Size 

Observed  Number  of  Cases  with  Genetic  Marker  in  Additional  Sample  Size 
Observed  Number  of  Cases  without  Genetic  Marker  in  Additional  Sample  Size 
Calculated  Additional  Sample  Size  for  Cases 

Observed  Number  of  Controls  with  Genetic  Marker  in  Additional  Sample  Size 
Observed  Number  of  Controls  without  Genetic  Marker  in  Additional  Sample  Size 
Calculated  Additional  Sample  Size  for  Controls 
Calculated  Additional  Total  Sample  Size 

Observed  Number  of  Cases  with  Genetic  Marker  in  Final  Sample  Size 
Observed  Number  of  Cases  without  Genetic  Marker  in  Final  Sample  Size 
Calculated  Final  Sample  Size  for  Cases 

Observed  Number  of  Controls  with  Genetic  Marker  in  Final  Sample  Size 

Observed  Number  of  Controls  without  Genetic  Marker  in  Final  Sample  Size 

Calculated  Final  Sample  Size  for  Controls 

Calculated  Final  Total  Sample  Size 

Proportion  of  Cases  with  Genetic  Marker  (Initial  Estimate) 

Proportion  of  Controls  with  Genetic  Marker  (Initial  Estimate) 

Proportion  of  Cases  with  Genetic  Marker  from  Internal  Pilot  Study 
Proportion  of  Controls  with  Genetic  Marker  from  Internal  Pilot  Study 
Proportion  of  Cases  with  Genetic  Marker  from  Final  Sample 
Proportion  of  Controls  with  Genetic  Marker  from  Final  Sample 
Nominal  Significance  Level 
Discrete  Significance  Level 

Maximum  Discrete  Significance  Level  from  Unconditional  Approach 
Test  Size 

Maximum  Test  Size  from  Unconditional  Approach 
Power 
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Appendix  B 


More  Complete  Table  of  Significance  Levels 


n 


0.05 

0.1 

0.15 

0.2 

0.25 

0.3 

0.35 

0.4 

0.45 

0.5 

24 

N  48 

96 

8.03x1  O'3 
1.42x1  O’2 
6. 18x1  O'3 

1.38x10‘2 
1.04x1  O'2 
6.81  x10‘3 

1.61x1  O'2 
8.39x10‘3 
6.98x10‘3 

1.55x10'2 
9.72x10'3 
8. 10x1  O'3 

1.33x1  O'2 
1.05x1  O'2 
9.24x10'3 

1.12x10‘2 

1.28x10'2 

7.96x10'3 

9.57x1  O'3 
1.56x1  O'2 
5.80x1 0‘3 

8.77x1  O'3 

1.48x10‘2 

8.21x10'3 

8.66x1  O'3 

9.53x1  O’3 
1.53x10‘2 

8.72x10'3 

6.30x1  O'3 
1.92x10'2 
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